Metropolitan Washington’s Transporta- 
tion Problems 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON, ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, my atten- 
tion has been called to an excellent 
article entitled ‘‘City’s Ailing Arteries 


Need Wonder Drugs,” written by the 


very able Jack Eisen, of the Washington 


Post. I think this article points up the 


problems facing the city of Washington 
in the area of transportation, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

' There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

City’s AILING ARTERIES NEED WONDER DRUGS 

(By Jack Eisen) 

Metropolitan Washington’s transportation 
doctors are huddling in an endless series of 
consultations these days trying to decide 
what to prescribe for the hardening of the 
city’s arteries. 

Two widely touted “wonder drugs” are 
being considered—freeways and rapid tran- 
sit. Some of the doctors feel one or the 
other is a cure-all. Others prescribe a bal~ 
anced dose of both. 

All agree on one thing: 

Something must be done—soon—to smash 
the traffic jams that clog the movement of 
people and goods around the metropolis, 
threatening to isolate its downtown heart 
from its residential body. 

Dedicated freeway advocates talk of the 
“freedom of the American road” and extoll 
the joys of modern driving, and some ex- 
tremists hint darkly that there is something 
subversive about forcing people into wae, 
however modern or swift. 

All-out transit backers fear freeway con-. 
struction is never-ending, that sooner or 
later almost the whole city will be paved over. 
Any space that remained would be decked 
over for parking. 


POSITION RETWEEN EXTREMES 


Between these extremes is the position 
held by Washington planners, that both 
forms are needed. 

They believe the civil servant.from Wheat- 

on can best be moved to his Federal Triangle 
office by train in 20 minutes and that the 
salesman who must make calls at Hyattsville, 
Falls Church, Anacostia, and Bethesda can 
reduce hid’ hours of driving with the help of 
modern highways. So will the motorist on a 
family outing, since the days are gone when 
most families go to the zoo by piling onto a 
trolley car. 
- Other casual travelers—for example, a 
Bethesda housewife going downtown to 
shop—will have a choice. Either by train or 
road, she will have ready access to her favor- 
ite stores. Because of this access downtown 
will be rescued from its downward spiral. 

Up to now, Metropolitan Washington’s 
transportation emphasis has been on high- 
ways. Until recently applause for this has 


App 
been universal, because most persons realize 
that highway transportation is basic in this 
modern age. 

Hence a substantial network of freeways 
and parkways has been built, fanning out 
from the edges of Washington, opening vast 
tracts of pasture and woods to suburban de- 
velopment. Some roads, like Shirley high- 
way in Virginia, have generated far more 
rush-hour traffic than they can serve, requir- 
ing widening or even “twinning.” 

The newest of the area’s radial freeways, 
Interstate 70-S, is supposed to reach Wash- 
ington some day, but it now ends abruptly 
near Bethesda. The fields flanking it have 
proved an irresistible magnet to Government 
agencies seeking new locations with elbow 
room. 

More such roads—Interstate 95 north to 
Baltimore and south toward Richmond, In- 
terstate 66 westward from Arlington, the An- 
napolis Freeway, the District’s Anacostia 
Freeway, plus the 66-mile Capital Beltway 
ringing the city and skimming off traffic that 
doesn’t have to go there—are on the way. 


In central Washington, however, traffic in- . 


cluding buses and streetcars (the latter soon 
to be abandoned) must move on streets laid 
out by L’Enfant and Ellicott in the city’s 
infancy. Too often, in the “rush” hour, it 
creeps along. 

Additional access, including two Mall 
tunnels and a pair of central area Potomac 
bridges, is being provided. But various other 
freeways, iricluding parts of the Inner Loop 
encircling downtown and radials pushing 
outward to the Maryland line, have run afoul 
of planning or financing problems. Or they 
have aroused the hostility of persons wor- 
ried that their tranquillity or investments 
would be disturbed. 


EVERYONE WILL BENEFIT 


It is true, as many freeway foes in the 
District assert bitterly, that the 
benefit Maryland and Virginia residents. 
Forgotten is the fact that they will also 
benefit the District, its commerce and its 
taxpayers, because this politically frag- 
mented region is economically and socially a 
single metropolis. 

And this community also is the Nation’s 
Capital. Once its highway department built 
the ungainly Whitehurst Freeway. But it 
well knows it cannot run an ugly elevated 
road past, say, the Lincoln Memorial, de- 
spoiling a cherished landmark as California 
authorities did to San Francisco’s Ferry 
Building. 

The San Francisco incident touched off a 
local freeway revolt that is widely heralded 
by opponents of freeways everywhere. It has 
been cited here. 

The point of the revolt is not widely un- 
derstood. It was not whether the city 
should have freeways—San Francisco has a 
network already—but whether it should put 
all its eggs in the freeway basket, pouring 
an ever-greater flow of autos into a central 
city smaller than Washington. 

A billion-dollar bond issue for transit 
comes up for a vote there next year and it 
stands a good chance. Even freeway-dedi- 
cated Los Angeles, worried that dispersal of 
all its industry and employment from an 
already weak downtown will destroy its eco- 
nomic fabric, is seriously considering rapid 
transit. 

Washington, too, is working on a rapid 
transit plan that includes subways. This 
plan emerged in 1959 from a 3-year study 
conducted by the National Capital Planning 


roads will 


Commission and Regional Planning Council 
which, in turn, has become a foundation of 
their proposals for the year 2000. 

The area transit plan, now being devel- 
oped in detail by the new National Capital 
Transportation Agency, will get its first real 
test when Congress decides the fate of a 
pending request for $2.5 million to buy land 
for transit in connection with freeway 
projects. 

Later the people of Metropolitan Washing- 
ton will be called upon to pick up part of 
the tab, which may run to $500 million or 
more. | 

For better or worse, the decision on this 
investment would be easier if it were not 
for the highway program. But this is no 
either /or choice. 

We are going to have the freeways. ‘The 
area’s basic network is part of the Interstate 
System. Every car owner in the land helps 
pay for them with taxes gathered at the 
gasoline pump. 

WATCHDOGS OF ROAD FUND 


The taxes go into a Treasury trust fund, 
and highway officials tap this for 90 cents of 
every dollar needed to build Interstate free- 
ways. A potent, well-heeled lobby in Wash- 
ington sees that this fund is replenished as 
needed and not raided for nonhighway pur- 
poses. Even so, the costly urban roads are 
built with agonizing slowness. | 

For transit, no huge national fund exists. 
Hence Washingtonians will not get the sys- 
tem unless they fight for it and are willing 
to pay a large part of it. Recognizing its 
interest here, the Federal Government has 
promised to pay a share. 

The experts warn that failure to build new . 
transit now may be far outweighed by the 
cost of trying to undo our folly tomorrow— 
a statement often applied, paradoxically, to 
freeways as well. 

Students of urban problems insist there is 
nothing more blighting to a neighborhood 
than trying to ram a constant flow of . 
through traffic, including huge trucks, along 
its streets. Some of the finest streets in 
this metropolitan area have thus been 
blighted. 

While admittedly a freeway uproots that 
which is in its path, it can skim through- 
traffic off the streets and leave them for 
local use. It can create new economic pat- 
terns by providing swift access routes. By 
contrast with older highways, it is remark- 
ably safe. 

Transit—by rail on major lines, by bus on 
reserved lanes or using special loading 
ramps on others—can provide “excess capac- 
ity” limiting both present and future needs 
to a reasonable number of lanes. 

The heartbeat of the metropolis depends 


‘upon transportation. It costs money. Not 


having it may cost the city its life. 


All but Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
all realize the influence that the Wash- 
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ington press has on conditions here in 
the Capital City since papers published 
here are the first source of news and 
reflect Potomac thinking. Sound edito- 
rial observations on the nature of the 
problems in international events are al- 
ways appreciated by us, and an analysis 
in the Washington Evening Star on the 


recent Soviet programs for economic 


progress are especially pertinent. Un- 


der unanimous consent, I insert into 


the Recorp an editorial in the Washing- 


ton Evening Star of August 22 entitled 


“All But Freedom.” 
ALL BUT FREEDOM 


' Some French editorialist, whose name is 
unknown, but who deserves a pat on the 
back, has written a trenchant footnote to 
the Soviet Union’s new 20-year program for 
economic progress and communism’s tri- 
umph everywhere in the world. The pro- 
gram promises that the people of the U.S.S.R. 
or those of them who can hope to be alive 
in 1980, will have all sorts of wonderful 
things given to them for nothing, includ- 
ing medical care, transportation, meals at 
work, housing, etc., etc. In short, although 
the Kremlin admits that maybe something 
will intervene to upset the plan, the average 
Russian, two decades from now, should be 
able to have whatever he wants without 
spending a ruble for it. | 

- However, as our colleague in France has 
wryly observed, this Red utopia will have 
one truly tremendous weakness in it: Even 
though it may eventually offer a lot of goods 
and services free of charge, what will not 
be free in it, the thing- that will not be 
given to the masses, is freedom itself. That 
will still be withheld, which is commentary 
enough on the nature of Red totalitarian- 
ism and its monumental pretensions, its co- 
lossal lies and its ceaseless intrigues, in- 
cluding its conspiracy to subvert independ- 
ent nations everywhere and win domina- 
tion of the entire globe. 


Fair Trade: It’s Still the Same Old 
| Salami 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 24, 1961 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 


August 1, 1961, there appeared in the 
New York Herald-Tribune an editorial 


- with reference to the so-called fair trade 


proposal. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 


- to the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fam Trape: Ir’s THE SAME OLD SALAMI 

If medals were given for sheer legislative 
persistence, one ought to go to the National 
Association of Retail Druggists and its allies 
in the fight for a Federal “fair trade” law. 

Defeat has followed defeat, but they’re 
back at it again. This time, however (sen- 
sitive, perhaps, to the recent antitrust activ- 
ity), they have a newly beguiling label for 
their legalized price-fixing scheme. The 
same measure repeatedly defeated as a “fair 
trade” bill has been reintroduced as the 
fair competitive practices bill. But what- 
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ever the name, it’s the same old salami 
And it doesn’t smell any sweeter. 

The effect, as always, is to make it a Fed- 
eral offense for retailers to sell nationally 
branded items at any price lower than that 
set by the manufacturer. The object, as al- 
ways, is to protect small retailers from price 
competition. Broadening of supermarket 
lines, the discount houses’ success, chain- 
store competition, all have contributed to 
the corner druggist’s sense of insecurity. 

State fair trade laws have been a colossal 
flop, and rightfully so. They run counter 
to the whole concept of a free competitive 
market, which is at the heart of the Ameri- 
can economy’s phenomenal vigor and suc- 
cess. They run counter, also, to the philoso- 
phy of the Federal antitrust laws, enacted 
in an effort to protect competition. 

If the fair-traders had their way, Congress 
would be delegating to manufacturers the 
power to set economic terms that would have 
the force ~of Federal law. Congress would 
require consumers to subsidize uneconomic 
retail operations by paying artificially pegged 
prices. And what apologies would Congress 
make (what apologies will Senators Hum- 
PHREY, PROXMIRE, and ScoTT, sponsors of the 
current Senate bill, make?) next time the 
Justice Department hales a group of indus- 
trialists into court on charges of conspiring 
to fix prices for, say, electrical equipment? 

“Fair trade” is a speciously deceptive name 
for a lot of meddling Federal nonsense. It’s 
been buried before, and we trust that Con- 
gress will rally to the defense of a free mar- 
ket and quietly reinter it this session. . 


The Freedom Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, it was 
encouraging news indeed, to learn that 
the Freedom Press, published in Santa 
Barbara, Calif.. had joined in support 
of House Joint Resolution 447, in a dec- 
laration of war against the international 
Communist conspiracy. 

In back of the Freedom Press are Mr. 
and Mrs. William H. Drake, two patriotic 
Americans who have developed their 
personal love for freedom and country 
into effective action: 

Lillian Drake was born Lillian Usher, grew 
up in Miami, Fla., where her parents had 
moved from South Carolina. She attended 
schools in Miami and was graduated from 
Florida State University where she majored 
in sociology and had training in the field 
of social work. After graduation she was 
employed in The Travelers Aid in Miami 
where she gained experience in working 
with juveniles and handling transient prob- 
lems. In 1941, Lillian was married to Wil- 
liam Drake. 

William Drake was born in Lake County, 
Fla. He attended public schools there, went 


on to college at the University of Florida and 
later at Princeton -University, where his 


father had also studied. His studies empha- 
sized economics, politics and related subjects, 
leading to an A.B. degree cum laude from 
Princeton in 1932. 

He received his law degree at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, as had both of his grand- 
fathers. There he was privileged to hear 
the late Professor Garrard Glenn explain 


> 
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how the largely self-enforcing principles of 
law and equity are crystallized from the ac- 


cepted thinking ofthe community which has © 


been historically developed. 

Mr. Drake was licensed to practice law 
in two States when he was admitted to 
practice patent law in Washington, D.C. 
While carrying on this practice he took 
night courses in calculus, quantitative 
chemical analysis, and physics. 

In 1940, he went on active duty in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve. Serving in the Navy 
Department, he administered research and 
development of explosive weapons. Here he 
acquired a deep admiration for the con- 
scientious and capable regular Navy per- 
sonnel who make a career of defending their 
country. Also he learned to appreciate the 
dedicated civilian scientists who devised and 
developed the new munitions of World War 
II. 7 

Having always ben interested in writing 
as a hobby, Lillian Drake used available 
spare time in Washington, D.C., taking writ- 
ing courses at the American University. 

In 1960, Mrs. Drake started publishing 
articles covering viewpoints that, to her, 
were neglected in public discussion. 

These interests she has managed to 
squeeze in, for her main hobbies have al- 
ways been her husband and three children 
who are the focal point of her life. 

_Mrs. Drake’s publications grew into the 
Freedom Press. Mr. Drake supported this 
venture and contributed some articles to 
this newspaper. His law experience had 
shown him that opposing advocates develop 
the truth more fairly than information from 
one viewpoint. The Drakes agree that the 
fateful issues of our time are being de- 
cided in the court of public opinion. They 


have confidence in the ability of the elec- 


torate to decide wisely if given facts and 
interpretations on both sides. 


The following is an excerpt from the 
text of the article on House Joint Resolu- 


. tion 447 which appeared in the July issue 


of the Freedom Press: 

CONGRESS ASKED To DECLARE FIRM POLICY 
FOR VICTORY OVER WoORLD COMMUNISM— 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED To REcCOG- 
NIZE EXISTING WAR BEING WAGED AGAINST 
AMERICA 

(By Freedom Press Washington 
correspondent) 
A joint resolution identifying the Commu- 
nist Parties of the world as our enemy and 
recognizing that they are already at war 


with us was introduced on June 12, 1961, 


into the House of Representatives by Con- 
gressman JOHN R. PrLuion, of New York 
State. This war conducted against us is not 
a shooting war but a conflict in which in- 
ternational communism uses the strength 
of Communist nations against us in every 
other way. 

By the Pillion joint resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 447, the United States rec- 
ognized that the Communist Parties of the 
world are welded into one tightly disciplined 
organization with one man—currently 
Nikita Khrushchev—at the head. It also 
recognizes that this international Commu- 
nist machine is now waging economic, po- 
litical, and psychological war on the United 


States, using the power of the nations it > 


controls to work ceaselessly toward the de- 
struction of the United States and the rest 
of the-free world. 

In a special interview with the Freedom 
Press, Representative PILION emphasized 
the distinction between relationships with 
Communist Parties and the nations’ they 
control. He pointed out that the United 
States is already warred upon by interna- 
tional communism, without the Communist 
nations being at war with us. We should 


- therefore fight back with all the same weap- 
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ons consistent with our moral standards, 
using economic, political, and bibliog 
weapons. 
LOSING EXISTING WAR 

We are losing this existing war, said Rep- 
resentative PILLION, because we do not have 
a foreign policy directed against our enemy, 
the international Communist machine. The 
only way to get a consistent national policy 
for weakening and ultimately destroying the 
international Communist conspiracy is to 
declare war against it and conduct this war 
in every appropriate way. By the Pillion 
joint resolution, the United States declares 
against the Communist Parties of the world 
a state of war. This phraseology selected 
does not mean armed conflict, but a mobili- 
zation of every resource and the utilization 
of every appropriate means to weaken and 
defeat international communism. 

Representative Prion further stated in 
his interview that Congress has the Con- 
stitutional duty to recognize and declare a 
state of war when it exists. As a part of 
that duty Congress must set forth the gen- 
eral policy objective to be used in the con- 
duct of that war. He reminds us that many 
times a U.S. official does not bring about or 
does not withhold some action by the United 
States although this is contrary to the US. 
public’s clear understanding of the interests 
of the United States. | 

NO CLEAR-CUT POLICY 

In the absence of a clear overall policy 
laid down by the Congress for victory over 
the international Communist organization, 
U.S. officials will lack guiding authority to 
insure that they act in harmony with our 
citizens’ desire for this victory. There is 
need for this pronouncement of policy, stated 
Representative PILLion, because the United 
States has been losing this war against in- 
ternational communism for 30 years. 


Reply to an Unfair Attack Which 
Appeared in the Sons of Italy Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter: 

| CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC., 16, 1961. 


EDITOR, 
Sons of Italy Times, 
Philadelphia. 

DearR Sirk: I am constrained to take note 
of the unfair personal attack against me by 
Congressman ALFRED E. SANTANGELO and the 
Federation of Italian-American Democratic 
Organizations of the State of New York, 


. Inc., which was headlined in your paper, 


“Sons of Italy Times,” in the July 24 issue. 


The clear import was that I for “obvious 


personal prejudices” opposed the appoint- 
ments of Salvatore Bontempo and Michael 
Cieplinski to the State Department's Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs because of 
their Italian-American and Polish-American 
origins, respectively. 

My “obvious personal prejudices” were not 
specified although the impact of that allega- 
tion was that I am prejudiced against Ital- 
ians and Poles. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 


My reasons for opposing the appointments 
of Mr. Bontempo and Mr. Cieplinski were 
strictly impersonal since I have never met 
either gentleman. My reasons, which I 
stated publicly, were and are that Messrs. 
Bontempo and Cieplinski are utterly un- 
qualified for the position they were respec- 
tively appointed to. 

The position of Director of the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, established 
and defined by law, is a most important one 
in our government—one dealing with the 
security of our Nation. The Director has 
charge of issuing passports, visas, and the se- 
curity of all our foreign diplomatic installa- 


tions and personnel. It naturally calls for. 


a highly qualified individual with extensive 
experience in security, immigration matters 
and personnel problems. 

Mr. Bontempo, as well as his deputy, Mr. 
Cieplinski, admittedly are lacking in these 
requisites. Neither of them has handled 
security matters, nor had they experience 
in handling immigration, nationality, and 
personnel matters. Both were, admittedly, 
appointed for political considerations— 
solely. 

It was for these reasons that I advised 
President Kennedy and the Secretary of 
State of my objections to the appointments. 

Even though Messrs. Bontempo and Cie- 
plinski have assumed the position, I still 
have these objections and no information 
has been supplied to me which would cause 
me to change my thinking in any respect. 

Now, as to the totally false allegation as 
to my “prejudices against Italians and 
Poles.”” My record of 29 years in Congress, 
which is a matter of public knowledge for 
all to see, has been to the contrary. 

It is no secret that I have Americans of 
Italian and .Polish origin on my personal 
staff and on the staffs of committees under 
my chairmanship. 

Incidentally, I want to also state that 
I recommended an American of Italian ori- 
gin for one of the most important positions 
in another agency in the executive branch. 
I haven’t heard any protests from the Sons 
of Italy or the other Italian organizations 
that my Italo-American candidate failed 
to get the appointment. 

Let me add a more general remark. While 
I have no quarrel with one having pride 
with one's ancestry, that pride should not 
become a controlling factor on whether or 
not a particular person should be given a 
job to make certain that a particular ethnic 
group is given recognition. 

Such thinking is prejudicial all right. It 
is prejudicial unfortunately to the best in- 
terests of America since we are and should 
always strive to be Americans, not Italian- 
Americans, Polish-Americans, etc. 

When we seek to fill a responsible position 
in Government, the test should be whether 
a person is qualified by experience and not 


‘whether he qualifies because he is of a mi- 


nority group. 

I always have said and I say it again, 
nationalities groups are not assets for our 
country. They are a devisive influence. 
They are an indirect, but nevertheless, for- 
mal recognition of an unsupportable the- 
sis—the idea that certain groups in this 
country have a legitimate interest based on 
ties with foreign countries. This thesis I 
reject, as I am sure most Americans with 
Italian heritage must also reject. 

I might add that I know of not one con- 
structive step Representative SANTANGELO 
has taken on behalf of or in the interest of 
the people he attempts to categorize as 
Italian-Americans except to shout vitupera- 
tions against those who have actually helped 
these people. 

Here is my record in that regard: I have 
been brought up and educated in an at- 


“mosphere of admiration for the Mediter- 
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ranean cultures and civilization, and all my 
life I have been an admirer of Italy and a 
true friend of the Italian people. These are 
not statements made to suit a politician. 

I ask my Italian critic and colleague, Rep- 
resentative ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, to com- 
pare the record with his—my record speaks 
for itself: 

1. In 1947, as a member of the House 
Select Committee on European Aid (Herter 
committee), I insisted on bringing Italy into 
the purview of the Marshall plan. I do not 
have to tell you what the Marshall plan 
did for Italy and its people. 

2. In 1949, after an investigation in Italy 

and upon my return I sponsored legislation 
which has restored US. citizenship to 
thousands of Americans of Italian origin 
who voted in political elections in Italy. I 
believe that by this legislation I have helped 
to reunite more than 5,000 families. 
_ 3. In 1950, I sponsored amendments to the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, which in- 
cluded Italian refugees from Venezia Gi- 
ulia. That amendment helped to provide 
American homes for 2,000 Italian refugees 
hopelessly stranded in Trieste. 

4. In 1951, I conceived and sponsored the 
creation of the organization now function- 
ing under the name of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration. 
This 24-nation committee has so far been 
helpful primarily to the people of Italy, 
providing oversea homes for upward of 
80,000 Italians. 

5. In 1953, I sponsored on the floor of the 
House an amendment to the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953, providing for the admission of 
Italians who have relatives in the United 
States. I believe that I have so far—through 
that amendment—helped more than 20,000 
Italians to join their Kin in this country. 

6. In 1954, I worked out another amend- 
ment to the 1953 act, under which all of the 
60,000 additional quota numbers for people 
born in Italy have been made available to 
Italian relatives of American citizens, or to 
Italian refugees. 

7. In April 1961 I introduced H.R. 6300, 
a bill that would revise in some respects 
America’s immigration policies. I quote from 
the ACIM Dispatch, published monthly by 
the American Committee. on Italian Migra- 
tion: “In analyzing Mr. Walter’s suggested 
legislation, and using the number of’ un- 
used quotas from the last fiscal year, 1959- 
60 as a base—the number was 53,514—we 
find that Italy is particularly favored and 
will receive the greatest number as she will 
be entitled to approximately 6,300 additional 
immigration visas yearly, over and above 


‘its annual quota of 5,666.” 


I feel compelled to protest against this 
vicious campaign and answer it with facts, 
and to ask my critics what they have done 
to compare with this record. 

Sincerely yours, | 
FRANCIS E. WALTER. 


Impacted School Areas: Will Anything 
Be Done? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, each day 
when the Houses of Congress adjourn, 
the day of adjournment sine die comes 
1 day closer. Estimates are it will 
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come in less than 1 month. Yet legis- 
lation to relieve the financial chaos cer- 
tain to occur in the Nation’s impacted 
school districts is still stalled. ‘There is 
a petition at the Clerk’s desk to discharge 
a bill extending these statutes. I call it 
to the attention of the over 300 Members 
of the House in whose constituencies im- 
pacted school districts are located. The 


- need to bring this legislation to the floor 


is urgent; it is great. 


Seek New Ways To Deal With National 
Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion—if it is to keep the wheels of pro- 
duction rolling, particularly in times of 
crisis—needs to devise more effective 
machinery in settlement of labor-man- 
agement differences. 

In the past, such differences often 
resulted in holds barred’ economic 
struggles. 

Because of an increasingly complex 


-economy—in which the interests of all 


segments are more closely tied to- 
gether—however, it is increasingly im- 
portant that machinery be developed 
first, fundamentally to enable both labor 
and management to serve their special 
interests; and, second, to protect the 
public interest. 

Traditionally, I have felt that we 
should continue to provide the best pos- 
sible climate for voluntary, rather than 
compulsory, arbitration. In disputes in 
cases where settlements are difficult, 
or at least long in negotiation—however, 


there is need for additional machinery 


by which agreements could be obtained 
that will serve not only the interests of 
the disputing parties but also the Nation. 
Recently, the Milwaukee Journal] pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “Seek New 
Ways To Deal With National Strikes.” 
Refiecting upon a matter, particu- 
larly crucial at a time when contracts 


jn major industries are coming up for 


negotiation, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the editorial printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Milwaukee Journal, Aug. 18, 1961] 
Seek New Wars To NaTIONAL 
STRIKES 


Government experts, aided by distin- 
guished private advisers, are putting to- 
gether recommendations to Congress to 
alter drastically the national emergency 
strike provisions of the Taft-Hartley law. 

The issue has been raised anew by the 
maritime labor dispute. The ships are sail- 
ing under an 80-day Taft-Hartley injunction 
expiring September 21, when, barring settle- 
ment, the unions can strike again. 

Beyond that expert opinion is virtually 
unanimous that present procedures are 


inadequate. 
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New York Authority has already spent | 


One difficulty is that the results sought 
from our labor-relations system are to some 


extent incompatible. Here is a partial 


catalog: 

Production uninterrupted by strikes. 
Minimum Government intervention in the 
free collective-bargaining process and pres- 
ervation of management’s right to say no 
and labor’s right to strike. Fair, but non- 
inflationary, settlements. Avoidance of 
Government controls of wages and prices. 
Responsible, nonpolitical behavior by labor, 
management and Government. A maximum 
of union democracy. 

Obviously it is desirable, depending on 
circumstances, to shift the emphasis on 
those aims. On one occasion, uninterrupted 
production may be imperative; on another, 
a noninflationary settlement. 

The key to achieving the most and best 
of each is to give Government a variety of 
techniques. President Kennedy favors this 
“arsenal of weapons” approach. The theory 
is that if the arsenal includes remedies dis- 
tasteful to both sides, they will want to 
settle their differences to avoid Government 
intervention. 

Some weapons suggested are strengthened 
mediation, fact-finding boards with power 
to make recommendations, compelling lim- 
ited operation to avert emergency shortages, 
injunctions barring strikes for more than 
the present 80 days, plant seizure by Gov- 
ernment, official inquiries to fix blame for 
strikes, compulsory arbitration (reportedly 
favored more in Congress than the White 
House) and no intervention at all, to be 
spelled out because Taft-Hartley would seem 
under some circumstances to force presiden- 
tial intervention. 

One administration adviser, Prof. Nathan 
P. Feinsinger, of the University of Wisconsin 
Law School, would require labor and man- 
agement in certain key industries to agree 
in advance on procedures to use the services 
of private neutrals to aid in reaching agree- 
ment if they, by themselves, were unable to. 
The great advantage of that plan is that it 
permits experimentation and allows the 


parties to tailor the techniques to their own 


needs. 


inveotirajion and Study of the Effect of 


Aircraft Noise on Persons and Property 
on the Ground 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1961 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I too, rise in support of this resolu- 
tion. In my opinion a congressional in- 
vestigation will provide us with very 
valuable information in connection with 
two serious problems, namely: noise in 
connection with aircraft and the haz- 
ards to both persons and property as 
the result of the operation of aircraft. 

As has been said by a number of oth- 
ers here today there are many problems 
involved in an investigation of this kind. 
I, myself, feel confident that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce will be ideally qualified to make a 
full and complete investigation, and I 
trust that adequate funds will be pro- 
vided to do just that. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ADDABBO] pointed out that the Port of 
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$650,000 with respect to a survey giving 
their conclusions and recommendations 
as to a suitable site for a fourth major 
airport in the New York-New Jersey 
metropolitan area. I am not sure how 


much this billion-dollar agency has | 


spent, but they have been unsparing in 
their efforts to prove their point. 

It so happens that their primary rec- 
ommendation would result, if they could 
secure legislative approval in the con- 
struction of an airport in Morris County, 
my own congressional district. That 
they cannot secure such approval is evi- 
dent from the fact that the New Jersey 
State Legislature has strongly rejected 
the suggestion of a Morris County site. 
Likewise the Governor must give his ap- 
proval and both the Republican candi- 
date, James Mitchell and his Democratic 
opponent have expressed their disap- 
proval. None of this has deterred the 
Port Authority. 

We have had a lot of discussion here 
today about the serious disadvantages 
which arise from the operation of exist- 
ing airports, and particularly from the 
expansion of existing airports. These 
inconveniences and difficulties are noth- 
ing in compairson to the damaging ef- 
fects on residents of an area which actu- 
ally has had no such major air facility. 
Locating a wholly new major jet air- 
port obviously requires the most careful 
consideration of such factors as noise 
and safety. I might point out that the 
site proposed by the Port of New York 
Authority has within a 7-mile radius 
approximately 200,000 persons whose in- 
terests would be very directly and ad- 


versely affected. There are not only 


many residential areas, but many fine 
educational institutions, research lab- 
oratories and the like. 

As the gentlewoman from New York 
(Mrs. St. Georce] has pointed out, an 
investigation of this kind, no matter how 
thorough and how complete, will only 
scratch the surface of a very serious 
problem. I, myself, feel as part of a 
program to reduce the hazards and to 
do something about the nuisances from 
the noise of such aircraft that we should 
consider the possibility of enacting some 
specific legislation in this area. 

As an example, I feel, that we should 


investigate the possibility of increasing 
' Federal responsibility in helping in the 
determination of suitable locations for 
airports of this character. In my opin-. 


ion, the Port of New York Authority has 
proved beyond any-doubt its inability to 
provide a suitable spot for the location 
of a fourth major airport, if indeed one 
is needed the New York-New Jersey 
metropolitan area. It seems to me that 
the Federal Government might have its 
hands strengthened in this area. At the 
very least we should know more than 
we now do about the real hazards of 
major air facilities and what we can do 
about them. 

In any event, Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
a resolution of this character, author- 
izing a full-fledged investigation of the 
problems in connection with both exist- 
ing and projected airports, would be 
invaluable. It can provide a basis for 
further legislation and for such appro- 
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priate action as other levels of govern- 


ment may take. 
(Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN asked and 


given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 


TVA Yardstick — 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
when the “TVA yardstick” is mentioned, 
many people tend to think in terms 
merely of the lower cost of TVA power 
compared with that of private power. 

However, TVA has provided the Na- 
tion with many other valuable yard- 
sticks which have not only measured but 
have contributed to the growth of our 
total American economy. 

One of the finest discussions of these 
other yardsticks which I have seen in a 
long time is made by the distinguished 
columnist, Mr. Peter Edson. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Ed- 


son’s column appearing in the July 26. 


issue of the Johnson City (Tenn.) Press 
Chronicle be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoRp, 
as follows: 

TVA Is YARDSTICK IN SEVERAL WAYS 
(By Peter Edson) 


WASHINGTON.—In spite of charges of a 
“cheap publicity stunt” by private electric 
utilities against a Tennessee Valley Authority 
announcemént of power rate reductions, 
recent developments have shown that TVA 
is still functioning pretty effectively as a 
national yardstick for natural resources de- 
velopment, in more ways than one. 

This appraisal is not beimg made as any 
argument for public power development. 
For there is still a lot of public power in this 
country that sells for more than private 

wer. 

‘But the TVA Act of 1933 requires that 
economies developed by the Authority must 
be passed on to its customers in the form of 
lower rates. This is where it got its desig- 
nation as a national yardstick for electric 
power rates. 

TVA has just put through an 8-percent cut 
in power rates for residential, farm and com- 
mercial users in 2 of the 155 locally owned 
distribution systems it serves. This was an- 
nounced on the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of the late Sen. George N. Norris, Re- 
publican, Nebraska, the father of TVA. 

The new low rate is applicable in Decatur, 
Ala., and Alcorn County, Miss. It was the 
success of the electric power cooperative in 
the latter area that gave Norris his inspira- 
tion for the Rural Electrification Act of 1935. 

The REA system is now a $4 billion enter- 
prise. It serves over 5 million customers. 
And it is a most valuable yardstick for rural 
development of all kinds. 

Furthermore, a look at the power rate map 
of the United States shows that, next to the 
Pacific Northwest where Bonneville power 
is available, TVA offers the lowest rates in 
the country. 


In roughly concentric rings around the 
TVA area in the eastern United States the 
rates go up progressively, with portions of 
Maine and northern Minnesota having the 
highest rates. 


The most interesting thing about the 
power rate survey, however, is that the pri- 
vate utilities in the area surrounding the 
Tennessee Valley—which have had to reduce 
their rates the most to compete with TVA— 


have shown the greatest growth in their com-— 


mon stock earnings. 
The explanation for this phenomenon is 


that low-cost power promotes greater use of 


electricity. This, in turn, promotes the sale 
of electric appliances. So, TVA is here given 
credit for providing another yardstick for 
economic growth. 

One TVA estimate is that if the average 
home use of electricity throughout the 
United States was as high as it is in the 
Tennessee Valley area, a market would be 


created for the sale of more than $70 billion 


worth of electric appliances. 

Another, more specific, example is offered 
by TVA’s farm electrification program. A 
farmer in the valley who wants to make 
greater use of electricity, gets together with 
his county agent and works out a plan. 
This farm then becomes a public demonstra- 
tion plant. Electrification is increased by 
planned stages for nearby farms to observe. 

A valley beef farm was one of the first to 
adopt such a plan. To the owner’s and 
nearly every other farmer’s surprise, it was 
found that when electrification was com- 


pleted, in six stages, it could handle three , 


times as many cattle as it did before, with 
no more labor. 

This is the kind of yardstick for economic 
development that is proving more valuable 
than the measure of power rates. 


It was TVA that turned up the first evi- 
dence of collusive bidding by electric powcr 
generating equipment manufacturers. By 
keeping this industry more competitive and 
ethical in its business practices, TVA has 
furnished another yardstick from which the 
whole country can benefit. 

Another valuable yardstick is provided by 
TVA’s development of flood control and wa- 
ter transportation for a whole river system. 
TVA has, in fact, become an international 
yardstick for natural resource development. 
It is a model for river valley development 
projects all over the world. 

President Kennedy gave his warm bless- 
ings to TVA in the White House Norris Cen- 
tennial ceremonies. He told the three Board 
members to keep up their good work. But 
they run a strictly bipartisan or nonpartisan 
operation now. 

Gen, Herbert D. Vogel, Chairman of the 
Board, and Director A. R. Jones were Eisen- 
hower appointees. Aubrey J. Wagner, the 
third Director, was formerly TVA General 
Manager. 


Why a Rhubarb About Newburgh? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve my colleagues will be interested in 
the following article concerning the wel- 
fare operations in force in Detroit as 
contrasted to the plan being initiated in 
Newburgh, N.Y. The article appeared 
in the August 6 issue of the Detroit News 
and speaks for itself: 

WuyY A RHUBARB ABOUT NEWBURGH?—WHAT 
New YorK TOWN FicuTs Asovut, 
Has DONE FOR YEARS 

(By E. A, Batchelor, Jr.) 

In most essentials, the widely heralded 

new welfare plan of Newburgh, N.Y., is merely 
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a start toward achieving what Detroit has 
long accepted as routine. 

Daniel J. Ryan, Detroit welfare superin- 
tendent, makes that statement—and docu- 
ments it. 

The most publicized of the Newburgh “re- 
forms” are its residence requirement and its 
rule that able-bodied welfare clients work on | 
public projects. 

Keystones of Detroit’s program have long 
been its settlement rule and the obligation 
of the welfare client, unless physically unfit, 
to work out in man-hours the equivalent of 
the money he receives. 

NO IFS OR BUTS 


“The Detroit settlement, or residence, law 
is inflexible. Ryan believes that if Newburgh 
had imposed a similar one years ago it would 
not have had to go to drastic extremes to 
correct abuses. 

The law here has no “ifs” and “buts.” To 
be eligible for Detroit welfare, the applicant 
must have passed 12 completely self-sustain- 
ing months as a city resident. One devia- 
tion, even a free doctor call or aid from a 
private agency, and the residency must start 
from scratch again. 

Unless physically unable—and the welfare 
department’s own doctor makes the deci- 
sion—every man and woman getting welfare 
aid must work out the amount paid him at 
projects assigned by the department. The 
pay is $1.985 an hour, matching the lowest 
rate paid an unskilled laborer on the city 


payroll. 
CASH WITHHELD 


This is money they never see. They are 
paid in “work receipts” made out by fore- 
men on a variety of city jobs. 

For example, if a man’s welfare budget 
is $19.85 weekly, he must put in 10 hours 
work. Only then does he become eligible 
to receive more food stamps, have his rent 
paid, and get the other essentials covered by 
welfare aid. 

Ryan happily accepts the challenge of the 
13 points of the Newburgh paar and ticks 
off an answer to each. 

The Newburgh manifesto sets forth: | 

1. All cash payments which can be con- 
verted to food, clothing, and rent vouchers 
and the like without basic harm to the intent 
of the aid shall be issued in voucher form 
henceforth. 

To this Ryan answers: “We find it cheap- 
er to use cash if our client is trustworthy. 
It is a big savings in administrative expenses. 
But if a man is unreliable we take all cash 
out of his hands.”’ 

2. All able bodied adult males on relief 
of any kind who are capable of working are 
to be assigned for work assignment on a 40- 
hour week. 

Ryan: “Suppose they are only getting $19 
or $20 for this period? Would you work 
them at the rate of 20 cents an hour?” 


OLD STORY HERE 


3. All recipients physically capable of and 
available for private employment who are 
issued a job and refuse it, regardless of the 
type of employment involved, are to be de- 
nied relief. 

Ryan: “We have been ahead of them for 
years, except we demand that it be a living 
wage rather than letting employers exploit 
them,” 

4. All mothers of illegitimate children are 
to be advised that should they have any more 
children out of wedlock, they shall be denied 
relief. 

Says Ryan: “How can you enforce this? 
And what do you do, let the children 
starve?”’ 

5. All applicants for relief who have left 
a job voluntarily; that is, who have not been 
fired or laid off, shall be denied relief. 


Ryan: “This has been our policy for ~ 


years.” 

6. The allotment for any one-family unit 
shall not exceed the take-home pay of the 
lowest paid city employee with a family of 
comparable size. 
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Ryan: “This works out in practice here.” 
7. All files of all aid to dependent children 

cases are to be reviewed monthly. 

“We have no parallel situation here be- 
cause aid to dependent children is a State 
agency,” Ryan said. 

8. All applicants for relief who are new to 
the city must show evidence that their plans 
in coming to the city involved a concrete 
offer of employment, similar to that required 
of foreign immigrants. | 

Ryan: “If they had our settlement law, 
this would have all been spelled out for 
them.” 

9. Aid to persons except the aged, blind, 
and disabled shall be limited to 3 months 
in any one year. 

“This is unenforceable,” declares Ryan. 
“What becomes: of them the other 9 
months?” 

DETROIT DOES MORE 

10. All recipients who are not disabled, 
blind, ambulatory, or otherwise incapacitated 
shall report-to the department of public 
welfare monthly for a conference regarding 
their case. 

“We do more,” says Ryan. “Every case- 
worker sees a case once a month in a planned 
interview. The worker visits the home every 
60 days.” 

11. Once the budget for the fiscal year is 
approved by the council, it shall not be ex- 
ceeded unless approved by council for sup- 
plemental appropriation. 

Ryan: “We do not have this problem be- 
cause when our budget gets above a certain 
millage the State picks up the difference.” 

12. There shall be a monthly expenditure 
limit on all categories of welfare aid. 

: “That would be fine if one could 
predict employment emergencies.” 
MORAL QUESTION 


13. Prior to or continuing any 
more aid to dependent children, a determi- 
nation shall be made as to the home environ- 
ment. If the home environment is not sat- 
isfactory, the children in that home shall be 
placed in foster care in lieu of welfare aid 
to the family adults. é 

“The State rules a home is unsuitable 
when illegitimate children are born into it,” 
paid Ryan. “Mothers are removed from aid 
to dependent children rolls. They then 
come to us. We permit the mothers to go 
_ On our rolls if they meet the other qualifica- 

tions because the mother is often very de- 
voted to her children. 

“We cannot capriciously impose our own 
moral on others. And, from a 
practical standpoint, it costs $14.45 a week 
to board a child in a foster home.” 

Expanding on the Detroit setup, Ryan 
cited the week ending July 31 to show how 
thoroughly the welfare applicants are 
screened. | 

That week 1,400 persons applied to the 
central intake office. The claims of 412 were 
rejected at the first interview. Of the re- 
maining 988, only 41 percent got so much 
as an emergency food order after further 
- screening. 

| TYPICAL CASE 

It is an article of faith among critics of 
the welfare program to contend, “If a couple 
has enough children they can live better on 
welfare than the average Detroit firefighter.” 

Weary of hearing this assertion, Ryan re- 
— culled through his files to disprove 
He chose the case of a former Chrysler 
worker named Harry W., his wife and their 
11 children. 

“He is typical of many on our rolls, except 
for the unusual number of children,” Ryan 
said. “He is 33 years old, born and brought 
up on a Mississippi farm. His schooling was 
limited.” 

_ He came to Detroit during the labor re- 
cruiting drive carried on in the South by 
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many factories in the years immediately fol- 
lowing World War II, the records show. 

He worked as a punch press operator at 
Chrysler from 1948 until 1957 when he en- 
countered a series of layoffs. He was laid off 
permanently in March of 1960. 


JOB HOPELESSNESS 


With his limited seniority and the increase 
in automation his chance of getting his old 
job back is almost hopeless. Barring a lucky 
break, he will be on the rolls indefinitely, al- 
though physically he is 100 percent em- 
ployable. 

To support Harry W. and his family it costs 
the city $159.62 every 2 weeks. In return he 
puts in 72 hours during this biweekly period 
working with a cleanup crew for the De- 
partment of Parks and Recreation. The 72 
hours is the maximum demanded by the 
welfare department. One day every two 
weeks is earmarked for him to pick up his 
check. The department demands it be called 
for in person. 

W. handles only $25.40 cash of the 
$159.60 that the city allots him and his 
family. 

Here is the way his biweekly welfare bud- 
get breaks down: Food, $110.10; rent, $29.92; 
gas, $3.30; electricity, $2.80; transportation, 
50 cents. 

CLOTHING, FUEL 

Averaging out annual figures, this would 
also include $7 for clothing and $6 for heat- 
ing fuel. 

He long ago sold his car under a depart- 
mental order applying to long-term welfare 
recipients. 

Like 80 percent of Detroit welfare recipi- 
ents, the family is given food stamps. 
Issued in the value of $1 and 25 cents, $88 
of the food allowance comes in this form. 

However, soap, and certain other non- 
domestic food items like coffee are not cov- 
ered by stamps and to purchase these, Harry 
W. gets $22.10 in cash. 3 

The family also gets $44 extra in food 
stamps during this period but they don’t 
come out of the welfare department’s pocket. 
The dividend is supplied by the US. De- 


partment of Agriculture as a bonus to those 


who have adopted the food stamp plan. 
COMPARSION 

“The lowest paid city fireman gets $6,141,” 
said Ryan. “This breaks down to $236.20 
biweekly. Even with the Federal food 
grants, the fireman is still a long way ahead. 
True, the welfare client pays no income tax 
but to make it a true comparison you would 
have to assign 11 children to the fireman 
so he wouldn’t be paying very much.” 

What is Detroit’s welfare cost and 
picks up the check? 

In the fiscal year ending last June 30, it 
cost $27,263,802. The city’s portion was 
$8,508,262. The State paid for $17,832,961. 


who 


Polaris Fleet Vital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON | 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE | 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled “The Invisible Vigilantes,” pub- 
lished in the August 29 edition of Look 
magazine, which places in proper pros- 
pective the grave prospects involved in 
the cold war, and provides a thorough 
understanding of this country’s foremost 
deterrent to a hot war—Polaris—be 


smack on targ 
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printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp, 

On the same subject, I ask unanimous 
consent that an editorial from a recens 
edition of Foster’s Daily Democrat, Dover, 
N.H., Philip C. Foster, editor, be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

. . INVISIBLE VIGILANTES 
(By J. Robert Moskin) 


Polaris is a weapon that will be combat- 
fired only after most of us have been killed. 

On that day, a coded message will speed 
out to our Polaris submarines under the seas 
from the President of the United States—or 
his successor. On each submarine, three 
officers will swiftly fit the message together, 
like a jigsaw puzzle, and sound the alarm: 
“Battle stations—missile.” 

Every man races to his post. When the 
sub is at launching speed and depth and 
the missiles have been checked out, the ex- 
ecutive officer, now in the ship’s attack 
center, reports, “We’re ready to fire, Cap- 
tain.” The captain orders, “Commence fir- 
ing,” and pushes the permission-to-fire but- 
ton above his head. 

In the heavily guarded missile control 
center, a red light marked “Captain” blinks 
on. The fire-control-team chief hits his 
first launch button. A light signals ‘“Away.’’ 

TO DETER AGGRESSION 


If everything goes perfectly, he will hurl 
16 nuclear-warheaded missiles that could. 
wipe out 16 enemy cities. The last missile 
will be winging toward its target almost. as 
soon as the first has landed 1,200 miles 
away. | 

Like a snarling police dog in the front 
yard, Polaris’ first job is to deter aggres- 
sion. We pray the Russians won’t attack 
first with nuclear weapons if they know 
that Polaris-leaded submarines will still be 
out there—hidden in the depths of the in- 
credibly vast oceans—able to take their time 
and wait and then to fire. For, as one ad- 
miral puts it, “The minute we launch 
Polaris, we’ve lost the war and they have 
too.” 


To be effective, a deterrent cannot bluff. 
No one knows how good Polaris will be when 
we need it. The two great questions about 
Polaris are: How reliable is it? Can it be 
fired by mistake? 

Unofficial reports have said that only 10 
of 18 underwater Polaris test firings have 
been successful. The experts do not expect 
to put all the missiles on target, but they 
insist that those in operation are remarkably 
reliable. Captain Osborn, skipper of the 
George Washington’s blue crew, declares, 
“We guarantee inevitable destruction.” 

No other missile is asked to do what a 
Polaris must. It must first check out; its 
test equipment is as complex as 1,000 TV 
sets. Then it must survive a vertical under- 
water launch by compressed air, travel 
through salt water, break out through ocean 
waves, ignite two solid-fuel engines as it 
flies through the air, enter the vacuum of 
space and reenter the atmosphere. Its self- 
contained guidance brain must in 2 min- 
utes—and unfailingly—aim the warhead 
et. 

If the United States were willing to strike 
first with nuclear weapons, the Polaris sys- 
tem would be as ridiculous as a Rube Gold- 
berg apparatus to replace the toothbrush. 


Because this second-strike weapon must be 


self-contained, it is a fantastic conglomera- 
tion of computers, guidance instruments, 
100,000 transistors, a dozen different naviga- 
tion systems, ersatz atmosphere, red and 
green flashing lights, oxygen generators, water 
converters, frozen food, pressure hulls and 
garbage ejectors—plus 133 men locked up 
for weeks in a totally submerged sub- 
marine. 
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In addition to its self-contained possibili- 
ties for failure, Polaris must evade two out- 
side dangers. One is the Russian anti- 
submarine-warfare effort that would be out 
to destroy our submarines before they can 
launch. The second is an antimissile de- 
fense system that would seek to destroy our 
missiles after they are launched. Today, 
neither threat can stop Polaris. 

Meanwhile, the Polaris program is not 
standing still. A 1,500-mile A-2 missile with 
a higher thrust fuel is now being tested. 
The A-3, with a range of 2,500 miles, is being 
designed for use by 1964. Its range will in- 
crease Polaris’ ability to penetrate the 
Eurasian land mass and give the subs more 
room to hide in at sea—vitally necessary 
improvements. | 

ONE MAN’S SANITY 
Many people are worried about whether Po- 


laris can be fired by accident, error, or mad- 
ness. Do all our lives depend on the sanity 


‘and judgment of one naval officer, thousands 


of miles from a superior and under orders not 
to break radio silence? 

The fact is that no one man can fire the 
birds. Three highly trained, carefully picked 
officers would have to crack up to trigger the 
holocaust. 

Although no skipper can fire his missiles 
alone, he is the responsible man. All Polaris 


‘captains are painstakingly chosen and must 


pass the grueling trial through which Vice 
Adm. Hyman G. Rickover puts every prospec- 
tive commanding officer of nuclear-powered 
ships. It is designed to determine how the 


candidate reacts to crises under extreme 


psychological pressure. 

Both Jim Osborn and Pat Hannifin, the 
commander and executive officer of the 
George Washington’s blue crew, have neces- 
sarily passed. Osborn, now 43, was the first 
man ever given command of a Polaris sub. 
Hannifin will shortly leave to take command 
of the Lafayette, the first sub to carry the 
A-3 missile. 

Osborn is a dramatic example of the new 
breed of Polaris captain. He is a tough, 
smart, cantankerous Annapolis graduate. 
He admits to smoking as many as two dozen 
cigars a day, saying lightly, “I’d rather chew 
on a cigar than on a lieutenant.” 

When his sub is locked up like a bank 


safe with a time release, Osborn is the boss. 


He works his men hard. Lives depend on 
him. In a job that has few precedents, he 
says, ‘““‘We don’t say somebody goofed. That 
somebody is us.”’ 


At sea, Osborn, who makes about $15,000 


a year sleeps 2 or 3 hours at a time and has 
ship conned at random courses and speeds. 
He does not want any antisubmarine force to 
predict the George Washington’s behavior. 
“Someone could conceivably sink you,” he 
says. “This is no picnic; it’s reality.” 

Today’s Polaris skipper is no longer. the 
traditional Lone Ranger of the seas. He will 
fire his missiles only when he is told to. His 
targets are decided at the overall Strategic 
Target Planning Headquarters at Offutt Air 
Force Base in Nebraska. Targeting of the 
entire U.S. arsenal of strategic nuclear weap- 
ons is coordinated there. 

Polaris is the first of the second-genera- 
tion missiles to join this arsenal. The Air 
Force, on President Kennedy’s order, is now 
stepping up development of the solid-fuel 
intercontinental Minuteman aand_ the 


bomber-launched, 1,000-mile Skybolt. Min- 


uteman will be shot 5,500 miles from con- 
crete undergound bases and eventually from 
mobile railroad trains. 
launched from planes that will not have to 
enter enemy air space. 

Because Polaris, Minuteman, and Skybolt 
are relatively invulnerable to nuclear attack, 
they justify our second-strike policy: We 
will not hit an enemy until he starts some- 
thing. Then we will still destroy his cities 
and his people—a price we trust he will be 


Skybolt will be - 
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unwilling to pay. By the time the admin- 
istration meets its present goals of having 
450 to 500 each of Polaris and Minuteman 
missiles on station, it is hoped these weapons 
will reduce the chance of anyone’s starting 
@ nuclear war. 

This is why Polaris’ prime targets should 
be enemy cities, not missile sites and bomb- 
er bases. As one Polaris expert puts it, 
“If you target against missiles, the guy just 
builds more missiles. This is an Ivan-in- 
the-street weapon.” 

Targeting is relatively simple as long as 
the enemy is known. But as more nations— 
such as Communist China—build nuclear 
bombs, the problem will be complicated by 
‘the need to determine who shot at us before 
we retaliate. Polarismen say that their 
weapon’s invulnerability allows the Presi- 
dent to take his time. 

A lot of money went into giving him this 
extra time. It was a spectacular gamble. 
The Navy mobilized American industry to 
design and build the various parts of the 
Polaris system simultaneously. Aerojet- 
General, General Dynamics, General Elec- 
tric, Lockheed Aircraft, North American Avi- 
ation, Sperry Rand, Westinghouse and hun- 
dreds of other companies participated. They 
went ahead, with no proof that, when their 
components were mated, the whole thing 
would work at all. 

Technical breakthroughs in reduced-size 
warheads, improved inertial guidance sys- 
tems and stronger solid propellants finally 
— to win the gamble. 


OTHER ROLES NEGLECTED 


The Polaris program has already received 
$4.8 billion, and President Kennedy has re- 
quested authority to spend $2 billion more 
over the next 4 years. These large sums are 
necessary because a fully equipped Polaris 
submarine costs $116 million; one missile 
costs $1.1 million. 

Almost all Polaris money has come out of 


the normal Navy budget, arousing protests 


that other ships and jobs are being neglected. 
Antisubmarine warfare development has 
been slowed down, ship repairs postponed, 
fewer nuclear-powered attack subs built, 
blimps eliminated, naval stations closed. 
Officers like Osborn defend the concentra- 


tion on Polaris. He says, “The military are 


the most conservative people on earth. They 
never throw anything away. If we hadn’t 
changed to tractors on farms, we’d still have 
cavalry.” 

Although the Polarismen have been forced 
to muffie their drumming for a $8 billion 
fleet of 45 submarines, Kennedy has ordered 
the program rushed to put 29 subs (464 
missiles) on the Job by 1965. He told Con- 


gress: “The sooner they are on station, the 


safer we will be.”’ 


We now have four submarines deployed 
overseas, with two or three always on patrol. 
“Two on station today,” says Vice Adm. 
William F. Raborn, who directed the creation 
of the Polaris system, “have more destruc- 
tive power than all the arms of all coun- 
tries from the time man started making 
weapons until the nuclear age.” These four 
will soon be joined by the Abraham Lincoin. 

The first 10 subs will make up Subron 14, 
based in the Holy Loch. The next two squad- 
rons are probably destined for Atlantic duty, 
unless Red China’s nuclear-weapon threat 
gives us reason to spot one in the Pacific. 
President Kennedy has also stated his in- 
tention to stiffen NATO with five Polaris 
submarines. 

RADICAL INNOVATIONS 

To keep high the percentage of these sub- 
marines that stay on station, the Navy 
has introduced two radical innovations. One 


is the mobile oversea base like the USS 


Proteus, whose commander, Capt. Richard B. 
Laning, led the nuclear-powered submarine 
Seawolf on its record-setting 60-day sub- 
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merged cruise. The Proteus is exposed to. 
neutralist and pacifist attack abroad, but it 
eliminates wasting time to send Polaris subs 
back across the ocean to rest their crews and | 
to refit. The submarines will transit the 
Atlantic only once in 3 years. | 

The $50 million Proteus carries a million - 
spare parts from missiles to screws, 120,000 
blueprints, a variety of specialized repair | 
shops and many skilled technicians in its 
crew of 960. It takes care of most repairs— 
at the price of a high incidence of ulcers . 
among its officers. 

The second innovation is the assignment 
of two crews to each submarine. This is a 
major and controversial break with all naval 
tradition, but Polarismen swear by it. 

Eventually, the longer range A-3 missile 
may eliminate the need for both oversea 
bases and twin crews. But for now, they 
make it possible to keep men volunteering 
for this duty and to plan to keep two thirds 
of the subs on patrol. All submariners are 
volunteers, and most Polarismen have also 
volunteered for the program. 

The largest hurdle in Polaris’s expansion 
is finding men who are both intelligent 
enough for the technical training and moti- 
vated for the sacrifices required. There has 
been a growing shortage of Polaris recruits. 
One admiral admits, “Our selective process 
isn’t as selective as it was.”’ 

When a sailor joins the program, he enters 
a strange new life. He may spend 3 years 
training for a skilled job—as long as it takes 
to build his ship. When his sub is opera- 
tional, he makes two patrols a year. He 
spends approximately 3 months away each 
time and then flies home to the United 
States for 3 months. He can expect to make 
six cruises before being transferred. 7 

Once a patrol begins, the Polaris sailor is 
unable to communicate with his family. 
Nothing can alter that, not even illness or 
death. Wives of Polaris men (two thirds of 
them are married) can send their husbands 
on patrol occasional radio m 

Polaris duty can be hard on marriages. 
Says Osborn, “The tragedy in this lash-up 
is the families of these people. These guys 
are no stronger than their wives.” 

There has been a disturbing number of 
divorces in the program. As Bob Barkman, 
who operates missile-control unit No. 1 on 
the George Washington’s Blue Crew, says, 
“This is the supreme test of a marriage.” 

The men who serve in the Polaris subma- 
rines are truly the free world’s vigilantes— 
volunteers oO to punish aggression 
when international law fails. They endure 
today all the dangers and conditions of war 
except for firing their weapons. Barkman is 
deeply aware of the horror he and his fellow 
crewmembers can let loose on the world. 
He says, “We all know if we ever have to 
shoot these things, it’s not going to be much 
fun going home.” 


POLARIS VITAL 


With the activation for sea duty of the 
Polaris missile submarine Theodore Roose- 
velt, four of these nuclear-powered, nuclear- 
armed craft are now on patrol in the interest 
of the free world security. The deployment 
of these deadly submersibles. provides an 
effective antidote to Russia’s intemperate 
saber rattling. 

Possibly stung by this latest announce- 
ment of progress in the U.S. missile subma- 
rine program, Pravda recently warned that 
Russia also has atomic-powered submarines. 


Yet though the Russians are not reluctant 


to display new developments in military air- 
craft, evidence of missile subs to match the | 
Polaris type is lacking. 

But the question whether East matches: 
West in this weapons category cannot detract 
from the importance of the U.S. Polaris fleet. 
From the time the Arctic was proven no bar- 
rier to atomic undersea craft, Russia became 


H 

f 
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vulnerable on her nothern periphery. His- 
torically this area has been immune from 
attack. Now to have it exposed must be of 
great concern to the Kremlin. 

This is a strategic weakness which the 
West may be forced to exploit to counter 
Soviet threats. In a better world these tac- 
tics might not be necessary, but realism de- 
mands that with freedom at stake the West 
must use every advantage. In view of the 
contempt shown by the Communist bloc 
for our freedoms, the Polaris fleet may have 
to grow from 4 to 40. 


Who Caused the Present Berlin Crisis? 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
David Lawrence, the noted news analyst, 
has written a thoughtful editorial con- 
cerning the present Berlin crisis which 
appeared in the August 22, 1961, issue of 
the Washington Evening Star. Mr. Law- 
rence puts the blame for the crisis where 
. it belongs, squarely on the armor-laden 
- shoulders of the Communists who have 

enslaved East Berlin. As Mr. Lawrence 
says: 

The facts are plain to see. Four powers 
allied together in the last war made an 
_ @greement to act as trustees for a conquered 
territory. No single trustee had the power 
to disregard the will of the others or to con- 
tinue to occupy any territory or govern any 
of its inhabitants without the express con- 
sent of the other allies. 


Unilaterally, the Communists have 
sealed off East Berlin from the free world. 
This is a clear violation of the agree- 
ment to which Mr. Lawrence refers. 

I think every Member of Congress 
should have an opportunity to read Mr. 
Lawrence’s editorial. I, therefore, in- 
clude the editorial in the Appendix of 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD: 

Soviets ANNEX A PIECE oF BERLIN—MoscOoW 

AcTION Is TERMED AGGRESSION AND Vi0Ls~ 

TION OF TRUSTEESHIP IN CITY 


(By David Lawrence) 


In Evrore.—The Lyndon Johnson visit to 
West Germany and Berlin is over, and the 
cheers and the shouting have subsided. It 
was a good idea for him to make the trip. 
It gave’ timely encouragement to the West 
Berlin populace, which had grown panicky. 
But the sad, unvarnished truth is that the 
Western Alliance stands in a dazed, if not 
frustrated, condition as it becomes clear that 
the Soviets have in reality seized and vir- 
_ tually annexed a piece of Berlin and appar- 

ently have gotten away with their aggression. 

The facts are plain to see. Four Powers 
allied together in the last war made an 
agreement to act as trustees for a conquered 
territory. No single trustee had the power 
to disregard the will of the others or to con- 
tinue to occupy any territory or govern any 
of its inhabitants without the express con- 
sent of the other allies. 

The Soviet Union now has violated its 
trusteeship. The people of West Berlin were 
dumfounded when the three Western Powers 
of the wartime alliance sent a note to Moscow 
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that merely called attention to the violation 
without seeming to be willing to do anything 
about it. That’s why the morale of West 
Berlin’s population sank and Vice President 
JOHNSON hurried over to the area to cheer 
them up and to participate in the welcoming 
of 1,500 additional American troops who came 
to strengthen the garrison in West Berlin. 

But such a small military contingent and 
the demonstrations of the crowd for the dis- 
tinguished American visitors have little, if 


‘any signicance so far as the Communists are 


concerned. This is because, for all practical 
purposes, the Western allies already have 
acquiesced in the cutting off of East Berlin, 
and there is really nothing to negotiate now 
except the ratification of the Soviet action 
in annexing the whole East German area 
through the device of a separate peace treaty. 

Most of the voices that come from the 


‘Western governments, formally and infor- 


mally, call vaguely for “negotiation.” But 
there seems to be no iron hand behind the 
words, and the peoples of Europe really 
don’t expect any militancy from the West- 
ern governments now. If the principle in- 
volved is of no value, if the Soviets can 
annex a piece of territory and police it as if 
it were their own, shutting off access to 
West Berlin as they please, and the Allies 
continue only to send diplomatic notes of 
protest, then indeed the Berlin crisis is 
over. For the Russians will be glad to talk 
for months or years about their concepts of 
legal rights and postwar agreements. 

The psychological impact of what has just 
happened struck the West Germans quickly, 
but the true significance of the latest ag- 
gression by the Soviets has not yet per- 
meated elsewhere in Western Europe. 

For all practical purposes, the crucial mo- 
ment has passed—the expected agreement 
now is likely to elicit some paper guarantees 
of the right of Allied access subject to So- 
viet whims and variable interpretations. 
But the world will know that the Soviets 
have not only perpetuated their occupation 
but have set up a puppet government in East 
Germany to harass West Germany and the 
Western allies. 


Actually, despite everything President. 


Kennedy has done—the stepping up of the 
U.S. military program, the dispatch of 1,500 
more troops to West Berlin, the organizing 
of our military effort in NATO—the Com- 
munist dictatorship in the Kremlin is still 
doubtful whether the West means business. 

Within the last few days the Moscow gov- 
ernment has started in its own way a prob- 
ing operation. Newsmen in various Western 
capitals have been approached. Members of 
different governments have been interrogated 
privately by Soviet diplomats at luncheons 
or dinners. There has been a concerted ef- 
fort to find out how resolute the Western 
alliance really is. 

The skepticism about the Western attitude 
has resulted from the repeated statements 
in the American and British press that ne- 
gotiations, in effect, may include concessions 
and compromises. If this be true, it is only 
natural for the Moscow government to con- 
tinue to press hard toward its goal, and to 
assume that even tactics of harassment on 
the corridor between West Berlin and West 
Germany will not be resisted and that a pro- 
tracted palaver will be acquiesed in by the 
West. 

What should the West have done? It 
could have insisted on free access to West 
Berlin by the East German people and the 
right of West Berlin residents to go to East 
Germany at any time, under military pro- 
tection if necessary. The West, instead, is 
in the position today of having recognized 
the right of the Soviet Government to im- 
prison the East German people and to block 
the free movement of the East Germans 
within their own country. 


Civilian Control 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALF ORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, numerous 
patriotic groups have expressed concern 
over indications that there are those who 
would subjugate the sovereignty of this 
country to the international collectivists. 
Invariably these groups urge a policy of 
firmness, devoid of compromise to the 
international Communist conspiracy. In 
order to provide facts on the recent con- 
troversy involving civilian control of the 
military, I made the following address 
which was broadcast over a number of 
radio stations. I submit the text of this 
address for the study of the readers of 
the RECORD: — 

CIVILIAN CONTROL 

The issue of civilian control of the mili- 
tary has been raised in the Congress. 

The principle of military subordination to 
civilian control has been extended by some 
to include activities which seem to involve 
matters of conscience. 

When one considers that the so-called 
police action in Korea and the use of Fed- 
eral troops in Little Rock are traceable to 
civilian control, it seems to me that a defini- 
tion of the principle is overdue. 

Let us return to the birth pangs of our Re- 
public. Let us review the genesis of the 
military. Let us search for the truth. 

On June 14, 1775, the Second Continental 
Congress authorized the formation of 10 
companies of infantry and directed that these 
companies join with the 16,000 men of the 
New England Army near Boston. It is gen- 
erally accepted that this act created the 


Continental Army and gave to the Army the | 


distinction of being the senior service among 
the military components of the Department 
of Defense. Gen. George Washington, as 
“chief general” of the Continental Army, 
maintained a deference to the civil author- 


ity of the Congress and its instrumentalities | 


that has served as an unbroken precedent 
for American military leadership. The Con- 
tinental Congress, as executive agent for the 
conduct of the Revolutionary War, developed 
a Board of War to exercise the function. 
When the Articles of Confederation of 1777 
were finally ratified by Maryland in 1781, 
the Board was replaced by a Department of 
War. It is of interest to note that Maryland 
had instructed her delegates in 1778 not to 
agree to the Confederation until matters re- 
specting the western lands were settled. 
However, on January 30, 1781, finding that 
the enemies of the country took advantage 
of the circumstance to disseminate opinions 
of an ultimate dissolution of the Union, the 
Maryland Legislature passed an act to em- 
power their delegates to subscribe and ratify 
the articles forthwith. The waiving of dis- 
agreements, the closing of ranks and the 
presentation of a united American front to 
those who would —_ to divide us is tra- 
ditional. 

Article I, section 8, af the Constitution of 
the United States (1787), which superseded 
the Articles of Confederation (1777), pro- 
vided for Congress “to declare War—raise 
and support Armies—make Rules for the 
Government and Regulation of the land and 
naval forces—calling forth the militia—or- 
ganizing, arming and disciplining the militia, 
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and for governing such part of them as may 
be employed in the service of the United 
States, reserving to the States respectively, 
the appointment of the officers, and the 
authority of training the militia according 
to the discipline prescribed by Congress.” 
Article II, section 2, of the Constitution 
further prescribes that “the President shall 


be Commander in Chief of the Army and 


Navy of the United States, and of the militia 
of the several States when called into the 
actual service of the United States.” 

Still further, article VI of the Constitu- 
tion prescribes that, “this Constitution, and 
the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof; and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land;” The first act 
of Congress under the Constitution relating 
to the Army was the act of 1789 which con- 
tinued in heing the Army created by the 
earlier Continental Congress. In 1792 the 
Congress passed the Militia Act which re- 
mained law until passage of the National 
Defense Act 124 years later. The US. 
Military Academy was established at 
West Point, N.Y., on March 16, 1802, with a 
class of 10 cadets and a faculty staff of 5 
officers. Several wars later, in 1857, Secre- 
tary of War John B. Floyd recognized the 
need of an Army General Staff but neither he 
nor his successors could gain acceptance of 
the idea until Secretary of War Elihu Root 
created the Army War College in 1900 and 
paved the way for the General Staff measures 
of 1903. 

Passage of the National Defense Act of 
1916 reduced the Army General Staff from 
36 officers to 19, leaving only 9 staff officers 
for coordinating work. At the outbreak 
of World War I, the strength of the G 
General Staff was 650; the French staff, ; 
the English staff, 232. The 1916 act also 
standardized and converted the militia into 
the National Guard and provided for a Re- 
serve Corps. Also about this time another 
important change in national policy began 
to take form. This change, through the 
succeeding decades, affected in major pro- 


portions the Army’s organization structure, 
size, and disposition. On April 2, 1917, _ 


President Wilson in a World War I message 
to the Congress said in part, “The world 


‘ must be made safe for democracy. * * * civ- 


ilization itself seeming to be in the balance.” 
This departure in concept from. that of 
George Washington who, in his farewell ad- 
dress counseled against involvement in Euro- 
pean affairs and permanent alliances, forced 
a projection of the Army’s organization on 
the continent of Europe and laid the ground- 
work for the next generation of politico- 
military planners. 

Based on World War I experience, a re- 
organization of the War Department and the 
Army was effected by passage of the act of 
June 4, 1920, amending the National De- 
fense Act of 1916. This act divided the ter- 
ritory of the United States into nine corps 
areas and created three oversea departments 
to which were allotted specific troops. The 
staff at all levels was organized on identical 
functional lines, The Air Corps became a 


separate arm, chemical warfare a separate 


service, the tank corps was absorbed by the 
infantry. The Army school system was im- 
proved and the Army Industrial College (now 
Armed Forces Industrial College) was estab- 
lished in 1924. The Officer Reserve Corps 
and .the Reserve officers training program 
was firmly established. In addition, the act 
provided the General Staff with the planning 
function (to present plans for the mobiliza- 
tion of the Nation and its resources in an 
emergency), and with responsibility for in- 
vestigating and reporting on efficiency of the 
Army of the United States and its state of 
preparation for military operations and the 
rendering of professional aid and assistance 
to the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
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Staff. The General Staff was organized in 
five major divisions; personnel, intelligence, 
operations and training, supply (labeled Gl, 
G2, G3, and G4, respectively) and a War 
Plans Division known as WPD, a mobile di- 
vision designed to move into the field as the 
nucleus of a headquarters staff of an expedi- 
tionary force. _ 

Unfortunately, the act of 1920 was not 
clear on the division of responsibility. The 
control exercised by the General Staff over 
the supply arms and services was shared with 
the Assistant Secretary of War (now Under 
Secretary). The Assistant Secretary was 
held responsible for the development of 
plans for industrial mobilization as well as 
the supervision of the procurement of all 
military supplies. Chiefs of supply branches 
reported to the Assistant Secretary on all 
procurement matters. A tentative distinc- 
tion was drawn between the military and 
civilian aspects of the supply problem, with 
G4 handling the former and the Assistant 
Secretary the later. However, by 1941 there 
were more than 1,200 people in the office of 


the Assistant Secretary and the ability to 


coordinate successfully was increasingly im- 
paired. 

In addition to the G4 supply problem, an- 
other general difficulty was created by the 
large number of commands reporting to the 
Chief of Staff. The rather extraordinarily 
wide span of control of the Chief of Staff 
was further complicated by congressional 
acts that rapidly increased appropriations 
and the size of the Army. In 1934-35 the 
appropriation for the Army had dropped to 
$277 million and the enlisted strength had 
been reduced to 118,000 men. Seven years 
later it bounced up to where 1044 million 
men and women would find service with the 
Army and appropriations of billions of dol- 
lars would be made. 

Except for its civil functions—harbor 
dredging, flood control, Civilian Conserva- 


tion Camps, etc.—the Army’s work in the. 


mid-thirties was more theoretical than ap- 
plied. At the outbreak of World War II 
the Chief of Staff had to deal personally, 
or through the General Staff, with 40 differ- 
ent major commands and 350 smaller ones. 

These difficulties, coupled with the in- 
adequacy of the WPD which had been 


designed for a “‘one front” operation and the 


problem of the relation of the Air Force 
to the existing structure which had been 
constant since 1920, led to the reorganization 
of February 28, 1942. By Executive order 
of the President on that date, the Army of 
the United States was divided into three 
great commands under the Chief of Staff: 
Army Ground Forces, Army Air Forces, and 
Army Service of Supply Forces, later desig- 


nated Army Service Forces. 


- Thus,-after 40 years of wrangling over 


the administrative functions of the General 


Staff, the principle of coordination over a 
large group of subordinates operating agen- 
cies was abandoned in favor of the principle 
of decentralizing to three major commands 
the responsibility for supervision. It is also 
important to note, because of subsequent 
organizational impacts, that President 
Roosevelt, in his 1941 message to Congress, 
spelled out his famous “four freedoms” (of 
speech, of worship, from want, from fear) as 
American ideals in terms of responsibility 
“everywhere in the world.” 

Later in 1945 the President also said, “We 
have learned that we cannot live alone, at 
peace; that our own well-being is dependent 
upon the well-being of other nations far 
away.” 


Thus the rupture, started by Wilson and 


the League of Nations in the 140-year policy 
of no “entangling alliances,” was completed 
on June 26, 1945, with the signing of the 
Charter of the United Nations. Thus, also, 
the signing of the various treaties and agree- 
ments stemming from the covenants of the 
Charter has created a “supreme law of the 
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land,” and the commitments for which 
place their own unique requirements on the 
Army and the way the Army is organized. 
The Army’s proverbial seesawing between the 
extremes of the famines of peace and the 
plenties of war have come to an end, at 
least for the foreseeable future. A more or 
less stable Army organizational require- 


ment has evolved in order that American 


principles may be maintained “everywhere 
in the world” and that “the world may be 
made safe for democracy.” | : 

Reduction of the Army to peacetime size, 
such as occurred after every war prior to the 
Korean war is a thing of the past. No longer 
can the risks encouraged by military weak- 
nesses be afforded by the United States, or 
by its allies in the free world. 

A strong active Army constantly reorganiz- 
ing to meet the day-to-day advances of tech- 
nological advancements, is now a permanent 
fixture of our national policy. At the same 
time, neither can an Army of extravagances, 
such as historically evolved out of the emer- 
gency wholesale recruitment, procurement 
and an unlimited purse, be condoned. In 
its stead every segment and entity of the 
Army’s organization must be constantly 
weighed in light of its continuing contribu- 
tion to combat effectiveness. Effective man- 
agement must go hand in hand with combat 
effectiveness. 

Combat effectiveness must relate to the 
nature of the war being fought. 

Past conflicts have depended on physical | 


force to destroy men and render them hors 


de combat. 
Today the war is fought in the minds 


of man, to destroy their wills and reduce 


them to slavery. 


In such a war the entire population must 
be united in positive thought and action. 
Americans are born or have by their own 
free will become members of one organiza- . 
tion—the United States of America. 


Americans affirm but one loyalty above 
all—_tthe sacred contract that made us. 
one, under God. | 

Americans pledge their loyalty to the 
flag which stands for all that the Con- 
stitution has brought into being. 

The officials of our Federal Govern- 
ment, in their oath of office, swear to 
support and defend this Constitution 
against all enemies, foreign-and domestic. 

The Constitution is the contract that 
grants them office and, in the event of 
infidelity to its terms, excludes them 
from official status. 

The Constitution is the essence of the 
principle of civilian control. 


The National Lottery of Yugoslavia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. PAUL A. FINO 


} OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to acquaint the Members of this House 
with the national lottery of Yugoslavia. 
Yugoslavia is one of only three Com- 
munist nations utilizing the lottery de- 
vice. It is perhaps noteworthy that the 
three Communist nations using lot- 
teries, Yugoslavia, Poland, and Czech- 
oslovakia, are the three nations in the 
past most heavily subjected to Western 
influences. The more stringent Com- 
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lot- 
es. 

The gross receipts of the Yugoslav 
national lottery came to $20 million in 
1960. The net income to the state in 
that year was $5 million. The bulk of 
the money is used to assist orphanages, 
hospitals, and other institutions. 

Of the nations of Europe and the 
Americas, only the United States, Can- 
ada, and most Communist countries do 
not operate lotteries. The two great na- 
tions of North America are in rare com- 


pany. 


Activities of the John Birch Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
activities of the John Birch Society have 
come under considerable scrutiny of late, 
and certainly a more thorough under- 
standing of its operations is a public 
need. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
‘weekly “grassroots” press of the Nation 
is giving attention to exposing the so- 
ciety, and I am pleased that one of the 
outstanding newspapers of Idaho, the 
Rexburg Standard, has commented on 
the Birchers’ recently publicized essay 
contest. 

I would like unanimous consent that 
the editorial in the Standard of August 
15 be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

- There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BLow AT INSTITUTIONS 
The John Birch Society has by its “per- 
sonal villification” of Chief Justice Warren, 
aroused the wrath of the American Bar As- 
sociation. That group’s anger is wholly 
justified, and should be echoed among the 
general public. For the Birchers, in an- 
nouncing that they will sponsor an under- 
graduate essay contest on reasons for War- 
ren’s impeachment, have sought to besmirch 
the Supreme Court. 
Whitney North, president of the bar as- 
sociation, delivered at its national conven- 
tion a speech critical of the Birch Society’s 
action. His remarks were roundly applauded 
by the convention delegates, who represent 
lawyers in all parts of the United States. 
The Birch Society’s conduct, said Seymour, 
is leading ignorant people into “disrespect 
for our institutions which maintain liberty 
under law.” Actually, the activities of the 
John Birch group and other radicals of the 
far right fringe go deeper than that. They 
give aid and comfort to our enemies in the 
world ideological struggle in which the 
United States and our allies are engaged. 
, It takes no seer to understand what we 
- are witnessing—a global rebellion of the op- 

pressed, the so-called “revolution of rising 
expectations.” Both we and the Communists 
pose as their champtions. Miéillions are 
wavering between two choices—our way of 
life and that to which the Kremlin pays 
a cynical lip service. 

When these desperate people hear, from 
within America, vicious rantings against in- 
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support we receive. Many of the na- : 


stitutions and ideas accepted by most Ameri- 
cans as the very fabric of our society, what 
will they conclude? Will they not begin to 
falter in whatever hopes for fulfillment of 


-their dreams our system may have aroused 


in them? 


Support of Foreign Aid 
SPEECH 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8400) to pro- 


mote the foreign policy, security, and gen- 


eral welfare of the United States by assist- 
ing peoples of the world in their efforts to- 


-ward economic and social development and 


internal and external security, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, the 
Mutual Security Act of 1961 has been 
passed by this body 287 to 140. I was 
one of those Members who voted for the 
bill. Also, I was one of the Members 
who voted for all amendments that called 
for reductions which, I believe, would 
have trimmed unnecessary fat from the 
program. 

These amendments included a cut of 
$50 million from the development grant 
authorization, the reduction by $181 
million of the authorization for the 
President’s supporting assistance fund, 
a reduction of $50 million in the Presi- 
dent’s contingency fund, and the dele- 
tion of the provision of $25 million for 
loans to small farmers in friendly for- 
eign nations. In each case the amend- 
ments were rejected. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the dis- 
trict I represent generally support the 
mutual security program. This year 80 
percent of those who answered my ques- 
tionnaire said that they favor continu- 
ation by the United States of its mutual 
security program of economic and mili- 
tary assistance to countries outside the 
Soviet bloc. I have received a few let- 


ters, however, that ask why it is neces- . 


sary to assist foreign nations when we 


could use the money for other purposes | 
here at home. I believe that these are 


people who do not understand that about 
80 percent of the money we spend for 
foreign aid is spent in this country, not 
abroad. 

‘This money is used to purchase Amer- 
ican goods such as machinery, timber 


products, cement, 106-millimeter recoil-— 


less rifle shells, fishery products, as well 
as milk, cheese, and other farm prod- 


ucts. The items I have cited as exam- 


ples, Mr. Speaker, are all commodities 
that are produced in my own district. 
These are American-made products that 
provide employment and wages for 
Americans. When we send products to 
other countries, we are not only helping 
those nations, but are also helping our- 
selves. 
Another point concerns the benefits 
of the program in terms of the military 
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tions that receive aid from us maintain 
military forces which make a vital con- 
tribution to our mutual defenses. If we 


were forced to maintain an Army large — 


enough to replace the armies of our 


friends, the costs would be much greater 


than the costs of this program. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I believe the mu- 
tual security program works two ways. 
It helps our friends and it helps us. This 
is why I have supported it in the — 
and vote for it today. 


The Patriots 


EXTENSION bot REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


‘Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include an interesting and timely 
editorial which recently appeared in the 
South Omaha Sun, of Omaha, Nebr.: 

THE PATRIOTS 

We hear patriotism is declining in this 
country, and we don’t believe it for a minute. 
It seems to us that Americans are as patriotic 
as they ever were. Certainly their response 
to Khrushchev’s contrived crisis over Berlin 
leaves little to be desired. Except for a few 
frenetic souls who apparently long to see 
H-bombs bursting in air, most of the Ameri- 
can people have been going about their busi- 


ness soberly, determined to see this thing | 


through, as they have seen through other 
crises, and ready to make whatever sacrifices 
may be necessary for the national welfare. 
If there are any “apostles of appeasement 
among us, their number is scanty and their 
voices have been conspicuously silent. We 
have seen pointed suggestions that there are 
sinister, unnamed individuals, in the White 
House and the State Department, who are 
eager to throw in the sponge to communism. 
We think such charges are rubbish. 

In recent days the American people have 
been revealing their patriotism in manifold 
ways. We think of the Freedom Riders, risk- 
ing life and limb for the ideals of brother- 
hood and equality. We think of the young 
men and women responding to the Peace 
Corps; of business leaders—as in Omaha— 
going out and doing things for the better- 
ment of their communities; of union men— 
as in Chicago—fearlessly tossing out the 
thugs controlling their local. We talk to 
people every day—teachers and preachers 


and parents and politicians, Boy Scouts, 
° farmers, waitresses, social workers, soldiers, 


postmen, diplomats, doctors, lawyers, mer- 
chants, chiefs—and we haven't seen any sign 
that their love of this country has diminished 
one iota. 

Patriotism is not—as some seem to think-— 
a matter of proclaiming one’s own adoration 
of the flag while derogating that of one’s 
fellow citizens. The true patriot doesn’t 
wear his stars and stripes upon his sleeve; he 
doesn’t say—or think—that he and he alone, 
or his group and his group alone, is the only 
reliable keeper of the sacred flame. Patriot- 
ism is of the deed, not merely the word; 
of attitudes, not attitudinizing; of a 
healthy discontent with things as they 
are and a resolve to do better, not the smug 
refusal to countenance criticism or change, 
not standing pat on dogma, not sitting tight 
on the status quo. 
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Patriotism, in short, is of the heart and 
mind, not the lungs, and so far as we can see, 
the hearts and minds of the American people 
are sound. 


We Cannot Afford Luxurious Living i in 
the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F RANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
defense spending rises to $49.5 billion 
in fiscal 1962—well over half the Fed- 
eral budget—I think it is time for the 
Congress to make more vigorous efforts 
to eliminate the waste of men and money 
in our Military Establishment. 

A special report by the Whaley-Eaton 
Service, publisher of the American Letter 
in Washington, D.C., states that many 
of the 6,700 military establishments of 


one kind or another in the United States 


and abroad are unnecessary, but that 
the Department of Defense is having 
difficulty shutting down only 73 of the 
smaller installations due to heavy 
political pressures. 

The report also criticizes the easy life 
of many military officers who we pro- 
vide with fine houses, swimming pools, 
golf clubs, and even military servants. 
This criticism is supported by a re- 
cent article about the $10,000 being 
spent to fix up a house at Fort McNair 
for Gen. Maxwell Taylor, military ad- 
viser to President Kennedy. That is a 
conservative renovation. About $100,000 
was spent to renovate quarters for the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I urge everyone who is interested in 
this waste of taxpayers’ money to read 


the following report: 
THE MILITaRY’s LuxuR1ovus CountTRY CLUBS—. 


SPECIAL REPORT FROM WHALEY-EATON 

SERVICE, A SUPPLEMENT TO THE AMERICAN 

LETTER, WASHINGTON, AuGusT 5, 1961 

Defense is a wasteful business at best, but 
are sO Many military bases, maintained at 
huge costs because of local political pres- 
sures, really necessary? 

Only the experts can determine how many 
guns, tanks, planes, missiles, submarines and 
other weapons the United States needs for 
adequate defense. 

But it doesn’t take an expert to determine 
that the money spent on many of our 6,700 
military bases of one kind or another in- 
volves a vast amount of sheer waste. 

In view of the urgent demands by the ad- 
ministration for more defense billions, the 
United States might well give some serious 
thought to eliminating those surplus mili- 
tary establishments which long ago lost their 
usefulness. 

Nobody will know until they tackle the job 
whether millions, hundreds of millions, or 


even billions could be saved. With defense 


costs already at the $50-billion-a-year level, 
however, the time has come to “do some- 
thing” about this needless waste. | 

Local politicians are forever alert to ‘‘pro- 
tect” their districts from any fall-off in the 
Federal Government’s spending there. 

Military bases have long been sacrosanct, 
protected by Members of Congress fighting 
to maintain, and if possible increase, the flow 
of Federal funds to sustain local prosperity. 
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pitals and medical facilities, libraries, nurs- 


The “forts” that were built in the 1800's 
to protect the settlers from the Indians re- 
main. But now these vast establishments 
cover hundreds of thousands of acres, have 
all the luxury accouterments of country- 
club living, and constitute a heavy burden 
on the taxpayer. 

There are 4,500 military establishments of 
one kind or another in the United States, 
ae there are another 2,200 in other coun- 

es. 

Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines, and Coast 
Guard all insist on having their own sepa- 
rate little empires. But the duplication 


goes even further. The Army’s quartermas- 


ters, engineers, medics and what-not all 


stand up for their individual rights—and. 


their separate establishments, as do the vari- 
ous segments of the Air Force and Navy. 

Defense Secretary \McNamara, the first 
Secretary since Forrestal to show any real 
courage in tackling all this mess, has a 
magnificent opportunity to bring order out 
of chaos, and thereby to save billions an- 
nually. 

If $50 billion has to be spent for adequate 
defense, let us spend it. But let us, at long 
last, also tackle the problem of waste. 

One hardly needs to be a military expert 

to be able to name at least a few of the more 
flagrant examples of military waste in the 
United States. 
- Just because there has long been a mili- 
tary base at a particular place is hardly an 
adequate excuse for keeping that base 
forever. Nor will the long-dead generals 
for whom they were named come back to 
haunt those who seek to economize by 
eliminating the nonessential. 

Is San Francisco’s Presidio with its ex- 
tensive monopolization of some of the most 
valuable land in the great port really any 
longer needed? 

Is Fort Monroe, an anachronism from the 
day when great coastal defenses were needed, 
still worth its cost as a major military 
establishment? 

And what of Governor’s Island, Newport, 
Coronado, Fort Myer or others of the re- 
maining 4,493 costly military country clubs? 
Take your pick. Are they all vital, or are 
they merely tributes to the watchfulness of 
some State’s Senators and Congressmen? 

Secretary McNamara already has started 
to do some weeding out, but the process is 
one which could go much further and move 
much faster. 

The appropriations committees were in- 
formed this year that the discontinuance 
of some 75 bases already classified as sur- 
plus would save $220 million yearly. Of 
these, 52 are scattered through 25 States and 
the remaining 21 are abroad. — 

This is at least a starter. Every needless 
base that is continued in operation is an 
open invitation to more and more spending. 
The local politico fights not only to keep 
what his district has but also to make it 
larger, more costly and therefore a local 


- business stimulant. 


No military officer would openly admit 
that his is the easy life. 

Yet it is true that for hundreds of thou- 
sands of officers and men the military uni- 
form is both a protective cloak and a sym- 
bol of good living. 

The day of harsh discipline, rigid routine, 
hard training and unlimited hours on duty 
is long since gone. For the roughness of 
life in the old-style barracks we have now 
substituted fine housing, golf clubs, swim- 
ming pools, and all that goes with them. 

Every base commander nowadays is con- 
stantly clamoring for more and better liv- 
ing accommodations—for himself, his offi- 
cers and his men. This means perpetual 
pressure on Congress for funds to build 
additional quarters. 

And with more housing there inevitably 
arises the need (demand) for more schools, 
commissaries, post exchanges, chapels, hos- 
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eries, transportation, warehouses, com- 
munications, community laundries, welfare 
and recreation and other items. 

These latter cover a fascinating range. 
They include not merely playgrounds, 
swimming pools and athletic fields, but they 
extend to marinas, fishing and hunting 
grounds, golf courses, movies, etc. 

The Defense Department’s requests to 
Congress for greater appropriations year 
after year reflect all. these demands. Yet 
the ability to defend the United States is 
only indirectly refiected in most of this : 


spending. 


It has long since become standard pro- 
cedure for officers and enlisted men alike to 
move their families with them wherever 
they go. And this in turn creates a greater 
and greater call for on-base housing. | 

Under the military’s rotation system this 
means a constant large inflow and outflow— 
and every move involves new repair and 
other expenses. 

The further effect of this is to require 


larger and larger numbers of civilian 


wokers at all bases. 3 

The military services now have three- 
quarters of a million civilians on their pay- 
rolls merely in operation and maintenance 
work. 

Every time an officer moves, his quarters 
have to be refurbished for his successor. 
The Navy frankly states that each such move 
costs on the average $1,900 for redecorating 
to please the incoming officer’s wife. 

Flagrant examples of officers who use their 
position to provide themselves unauthor- 
ized—and costly—improvements in housing 
are regularly found. In so large an organi- 
zation, such instances are to be expected, 
but hundreds of cases probably exist for 
every one that is exposed. 

Military regulations do not permit out- 
lays exceeding $25,000 without specific higher 
authority. Yet it is a simple matter to break 
up. a big job into a number of under $25,000 
subjobs, and this frequently happens. 

The commanding general at the Army 
Chemical Center at Edgewood, Md., was re- 
vealed in this year’s congressional hearings 
as having expended some $61,000 to reno- 
vate the quarters assigned him. | 

Another such remodeling operation was 
reported to have cost well over $100,000— 
on a house originally erected for around 
$20,000. 

The care and maintenance of military golf 
courses can now be ranked as big business. 
Each base tries to outdo the other. Club- 
houses become increasingly elaborate. Con- 
gressional hearings occasionally bring faint 
echoes of the costs, but, of course, the of- 
ficers need the exercise. 

The visitor to many a military base is 
flabbergasted by the luxury of the living 
and recreation facilities there. 

This is not to argue that all those in mili- 
tary uniform should have to live the harsh 
life of a wartime soldier in the field. But 
it is to say that the military are, in many 
cases, pampered beyond reason. 

Consider all the facilities which a present- 
day base provides for its officers, noncom- 
missioned officers, and enlisted men. (These 
class distinctions in the military necessitate 
there being three separate sets of facilities 
for the men at a particular base.) 

Housing is, of course, a hodgepodge of 


varying types and qualities. Officers’ homes 


range from the falling-down to the ultra- 
modern, depending on the age of the base 
and the generosity of Congress toward it. 
But on the average, the housing provided 
both officers and men is far better in qual- 
ity than that available to civilians in simi- 
lar income groups. 

Housing, however, is only one of the many 
facilities provided. Many bases have swim- 
ming pools of a quality available only to | 
those civilians in the highest income groups 
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who can afford costly country clubs. Bowl- 
ing alleys, baseball fields, etc., are equally 
of the luxury type. And there are indoor 
and outdoor movie theaters galore. 

A congressional committee was shocked 
this year to find that at Camp Lejeune, the 
big marine training base, there are 16 movie 
theaters 


This list included seven indoor and nine 


outdoor movie setups, but what shocked 


the committee most was to find that one of 
these was not even located on the base. This 
one was in a nearby civilian housing area, 
but was operated by the Marines for their 
own personnel—and free of 

Despite all the civilian workers employed 
in operation and maintenance activities at 
military bases, thousands upon thousands 
of enlisted men are also assigned to work far 
divorced from any element of military train- 
ing. | 

These men are mowing lawns, keeping up 
golf courses, doing errands, chauffeuring, or 
are in a thousand and one other nonmilitary 
activities. 

The new enlistee or draftee goes through 
‘weeks and weeks of harsh training. That is 

as it should be. War is not for the soft. 
But those who make military service a career 
have come to know all the angles—which 
posts are the easy ones, which has the best 
houses, or swimming pools, or golf courses, 
or the most elaborate officers club. 

The military will defend its “high living” 
by saying that the major part of the much 
criticized luxury facilities are self-financed 
and cost the Government nothing. In 
= words, the officers club earns a hand- 

some profit, and that profit ultimately goes 
into the dining terraces, cocktail lounges, 


dance floors, and banquet halls at which 


civilians goggle. 

Nevertheless, the fact is that as such facil- 
ities become more elaborate it becomes 
easier for the Pentagon to spend more and 
more to support that particular base. 

The whole modern process of allowing all 
dependents of a military man to live with 
him has obviously also been carried too far. 

It may be essential to permit, in fact 
encourage, this at most establishments in 
the United States. But there is far less rea- 
son -to allow the practice for the shorter 
period of foreign service. 

General Shoup of the Marines minces no 
words. “These people have no business what- 
soever having their dependents with them. 
FPurther, I might state that is the way they 
(the Marines) feel about it, too.” 

Yet early this year when the dollar situa- 
tion was serious, as it still is, there was a 
great outcry when Eisenhower ordered the 
gradual recall of military dependents from 
European bases. 

One of Kennedy’s first acts upon assuming 
the Presidency was to cancel this order—an 
obvious political gesture whch looked well 
at the time. But today, with his request for 
billions upon billions more for defense, the 
President is maintaining a significant 
silence. Yet the Berlin situation is far 
more tense than it was earlier this year when 
the return of dependents was strictly a dol- 
lar-saving move unrelated to war threats. 

There is country club living in Europe— 
and “it’s wonderful.” U.S. bases throughout 
Prance and Germany in particular are set 
in lovely areas, have all the amenities of life 
at home, plus low-paid servants. Wives and 
children are provided all the school, nursery, 
hospital, medical and dental, and recreation 
facilities they would get at home—and at 
less cost. 


Comfortable living standards for officers 


and men alike require no personal outlays. 


The services estimate that it costs between 
$600 and $700 yearly just to maintain and 
repair each military family housing unit; 
this is probably substantially above what 
the comparable homeowner is able to spend. 
The homeowner pays taxes for the support 
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‘who like to make political capital out 


of community facilities, whereas all these 
are free to any Army family—and schools, 
too. 

These are areas which a stern conservator 
of the national revenue would consider as 
first targets for any economy drive. Most 
important of all would be a speedup in 
the reduction in numbers of military estab- 
lishments from the present undefendable 
total of 6,700. 

The military need not return to Spartan 
living standards, but some of the frills could 
at leasted be controlled, and the trend toward 


spending on more and (more elaborate facil- 


ities might well be halted. 

Appropriations Committees cannot proper- 
ly police all this waste. What is needed now 
is another “watchdog” group, such as Sen- 
ator Truman ran in World War II, to ferret 
out the necessary from the frivolous. 


Farmers Not To Blame for Increased Costs 
of Bread 


EXTENSION REMARKS" 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, the Congress recently passed a 
new wheat program for the 1962 crop. 
One of its main provisions increased the 
support level for wheat from $1.79 to $2 
a bushel in exchange for a 10-percent 
reduction in wheat acreage. Just this 
week, the president of the American 
Bakers Association said that it would 
be a miracle if the price of bread is not 
increased 1 cent a loaf, and the higher 
support price of wheat was listed as the 
primary reason for the increase. There 
was immediately a hue and cry raised 
about the wheat program. Some people 
cited this prospective increase in bread 


prices as further proof of the failure of 


what they call a multibillion dollar sub- 
sidy program for farmers. Now what 
are the facts? First, increased labor 
costs, increased costs for wax paper, and 
increases in a number of other items are 
listed as the reasons for the increase in 
the cost of bread. The increase in the 
wheat price support represents less than 
one-third cent a loaf, and this increase 
will not be reflected in the market for 
another year. This is just another ex- 


‘ample of how people from urban areas 


take out their dissatisfaction with higher 
food prices on the farmers. 

From 1950 through 1960 the price of 
bread rose 6 cents a loaf. Yet, the 
farmer’s share of the cost of each loaf 
of bread declined 15 percent. Other fac- 
tors were solely responsible for higher 
bread costs. In recent months the anti- 
farmer propaganda has decreased in 
tone and intensity. | 

A major reason for this is the fact 
that the present Secretary of Agriculture 
stands up for the farmers against unfair 
attacks. He does not feed the propa- 
ganda campaign, as did his predecessor, 
by undermining and undercutting the 
programs passed by Congress for the 
benefit of agriculture. But the farm 
programs are still fair game for people 
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of them in the large consuming areas— 
even though the facts prove conclusively 
that the farmers are not to blame— 
that they are receiving less and less of 
every dollar spent by axe consumer on 


Frankly Speaking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


_ Recorp, I include the following thought- 


provoking article from the Jamestown 

(N.Y.) Post-Journal by the sports edi- 

tor, Mr. Frank Hyde, entitled “Paging 

Mr. Udall: Did You Know Washington 

Redskins Have No Arab Players—No 

Chinese?” 

PAGING Mr. UDALL: Dip You KNOw WASHING- 
TON REDSKINS Have No ARAB PLAYERS—No 
CHINESE? 

(By Frank Hyde) 

Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall, who 
has gained gobs of welcome headlines over 
the fire he lit under portly George Preston 
Marshall, now finds himself in a unique 
and somewhat uncompromising position. 
Udall, as reported by the wire services and 
editorialized on this pillar earlier, arose in 
righteous indignation over the lack of Negro 
players on the Washington football team 
when the new District of Columbia Stadium 
was being readied for the Redskins, owned 
by Marshall. 

In essence, Mr. Udall wagged a churlish 
finger at George P., and said: “Erase the 
color line or you may not have a place to 
play. 

Now the matter appears to be settled as far 
as Marshall is concerned. He has written 
Commissioner Pete Rozelle of the NFL that 
he will sign any outstanding Negroes on 
his draft list whom he feels can play major 
league pro football. Whether Marshall 
keeps his promise remains to be seen, but his 
letter takes him off the hook for the time 
being. Not so the talkative Mr. Udall, how- 
ever. He's impaled with several trouble- 
some possibilities. 

For instance, as we brought out earlier, 
now that the Harlem Globetrotters have 
booked their summer basketball fun show 
into the new stadium, it is assumed Mr. 
Marshall will rush forth with the same 
righteous eclat and demand that the Trot- 
ters employ a white man. Our earlier tome 
on the subject fell into Mr. Udall’s hands or 
into the hands of someone in his office. It 
was returned with a marginal scrawl, also 
by either Mr. Udall or one of his aids: “‘This 
is a silly supposition.” 

It fails to strike us as a silly supposition. 
They had an old saying when our grandma 
was a girl—something about “sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander.” Mr. Udall, 
being head of the Interior Department, 
surely knows all about geese and ganders. 
At least we maintain he’s “chicken” if he 
does not take the same stand against the 
Trotters as he did against Marshall. And 
there’s no “fowl” intent here, simply asking 
that the geese and the ganders all be treated 
the same. 

Udall’s edict against Marshall could also 
have other farflung repercussions. Suppose 
representatives of other nationalities demand 
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that their race be hired? It’s probably just 
another “silly supposition,” but, scanning 
down the ’Skins roster, we fail to locate an 
Arab. So, why not a protest, through Mr. 
Udall, self-appointed spokesman on the sub- 
ject, demanding that an Arab be signed by 
Marshall? 


Of course, the American Polish Alliance’ 


isn’t going to say anything because the 
’Skins have Johnny Olzewski. Marshall is 
safe from the wrath of the Irish with Pat 
Heenan, Fran O’Brien and Sam Horner. The 
Italians won’t press the issue in the pres- 
ence of Ralph Gugliemi. Bill Anderson 
protects George P. from the Swedes and 
the Dutch won’t complain with Ray Krouse 
on the job. But there isn’t a single Chinese 
player listed—so, here we go again. 

No one should ban Negro players, Marshall 
included. Neither should any other race be 
discriminated against in athletics or in any 
other walks of life. But it seems to us Mr. 
Udall has set a dangerous precedent when he 
waves a discriminatory club of his own over 
Marshall’s head and says, in effect: “You hire 
this man or else.” The burden of proof 
lies with Udall. Who says, besides Udall, 
that Marshall is deliberately refusing to sign 
Negro players? And, isn’t it true that if 
Udall can lay down and enforce this type of 
edict in behalf of the Negro, simply be- 
cause the ’Skins are playing in a Govern- 
ment-owned stadium, he can follow the 
same procedure in behalf of other races? 


_ And if Udall does go to bat in a similar vein 


for other races, and leaves out just one—he 
can’t possibly cover all of them—who is the 
discriminator then? 

It all sounds to us like the talk of a man 
who doesn’t give a hang whether the ’Skins 
carry a Negro on their roster or not; like 
the talk of a man who simply wants to take 
advantage of a situation to ring his own bell 
and in doing so is causing the Negro more 
harm than good. And as for the Negro him- 
self, we have talked with several Negro 


athletes and without exception the gist of 


their remarks boil down to this: “Sure, if I 
was a football Player I’d like to play with 
Washington or some other NFL team, but 
I’d want to earn the right and not be legis- 
lated onto the team.” The Negroes we 


chatted with, it appears, are far more broad- 


minded on the subject than Mr. Udall. 


Attacking the 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the Wall Street Journal of 


Augus@ 23, 1961: 


_ ATTACKING THE PATENT SYSTEM 


In any indictment as sweeping as the 
antitrust action just brought against three 


leading drug companies there are bound to 


be many things too fuzzy for judgment until 


the Justice Départment presents its evi- 


dence in court. 


But there is one aspect of this case that 


isn’t obscure. Running through the whole 
probe of the drug industry, from the Ke- 
fauver committee investigations to the pres- 
ent court action, is the implication that it 
wolud be good public policy to force the com- 
panies to put all their new drug discoveries 
in the public domain so that anybody can 
make them. 
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American Cyanamid, for example, holds 
the patent on Aureomycin, the first of the 
broad spectrum antibiotics, and it hasn't 
licensed anybody else to make and sell it. 
The Charles Pfizer Co. has its own anti- 
biotic, Terramycin, which it manufactures 
and sells exclusively itself. 

Pfizer also holds a patent on another anti- 
biotic, tetracycline, which it does license 
to two other manufacturing companies, 
American Cyanamid and Bristol-Myers, and 


which it also allows Squibb and Upjohn to 


sell. But besides these no other drug com- 
panies can make or sell tetracycline. 

Two attacks are made on this situation 
by the Government. The first is that Cy- 
anamid, Pfizer, and Bristol-Myers conspired 
to make the prices of all these drugs non- 
competitive. This is an allegation the truth 
of which must await the evidence in court, 
although it is worth noting that the only 
apparent basis for it now is that the prices 
were substantially identical, a fact which 
might just as well prove tough competition 
as noncompetition. 

But a good part of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s statement is devoted to a broader 
question. The charge is that up to 1955, 
when tetracycline was patented, Cyanamid’s 
Aureomycin and Pfizer’s Terramycin domi- 
nated broad-spectrum antibiotic sales, ac- 
counting for 92 percent of all sales in 1953. 
In short, the charge here is not of con- 
spiracy but of the monopoly situation. 

That there was for a time a monopoly sit- 
uation seems rather indisputable; indeed 
for 1 year (1949-50) Cyanamid held an ab- 
solute monopoly since it briefly had the 
only patent on a broad-spectrum antibiotic. 
But this was a monopoly created by the 
patent system itself. 

The patent system, which is embedded in 
the Constitution, provides that the holder 
of a patent on a new thing shall have the 
exclusive rights to that invention for a 
period of years. It was adopted not to give 
privileges of profit to a few but for the 
very practical reason that it thus encour- 
aged men to spend much time, money, and 
effort in inventing new things, and it pre- 
vented others from getting a “free ride” 
on the successful efforts of the inventors. 

Of late this system has been under wide- 
spread attack. In other industries, too, 
there have been antitrust cases the object 


of which is to have compulsory licensing 


of new inventions. Technically the inventor 
keeps his patent but in the guise of pre- 
venting a monopoly (which is precisely what 
the patent law intended) he is required to 
allow all comers to use it. Senator Krerav- 
VER'’S attack on the present system is even 
less disguised; he would cut the life of an 
patent to 2 years. 3 

In the case of the drug industry the at- 
tack on the patent system has a particularly 
emotion-packed argument. Why, so we 
are told, should a company discovering a 
new miracle drug be allowed to profit from 
@ monopoly? Once an Aureomycin or a 
Terramycin is discovered, would it not be 


better public policy to let all the drug com- 


panies make it, increasing competition and 
lowering the price faster? Why should one, 
or two, companies “get rich on human mis- 
ery’? 

This is an argument not without its ap- 
peal. But before either the courts or the 
public accepts it, we think a little refiec- 
tion is in order. = 

We don’t know how much money Cyana- 
mid spent to develop Aureomycin, or how 
much Pfizer spent to develop Terramycin to 
compete with it. But would Cyanamid 
have spent any, if it knew in advance that 
it would have to let every other company, 
which spent nothing, get a free ride on 
Cyanamid’s research efforts? Or if Pfizer 
from the beginning could have made and 
sold Aureomycin, would it have spent time 
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and money to develop a different broad- 
spectrum antibiotic to compete with Aureo- 
mycin? 

These questions are not trivial. Whether 
it be in electronics or in drugs, modern re- 
search requires enormous sums of money 
spent with considerable boldness; there are 
more research efforts that fail than suc- . 
ceed. Good public policy is that which most 
encourages men to search for new things 
from which all society will profit. 

And before we wreck the patent system, 
we might ask whether it is better that some- 


body have a monopoly on tomorrow’s 


miracle drug than that the miracle lie un- 
discovered. 


Sorenson, Traffic Pioneer, To Resign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
the Chicago papers carried a story today, 
announcing that Leslie J. Sorenson, 
Chicago’s deputy commissioner of streets 
and sanitation and its traffic engineer 
for decades, resigned yesterday, effec- 
tive September 1, after a career with the 
city that spanned 47 years. | 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the story carried by the Chicago 
Tribune, which highlights the career of 
Mr. Sorenson. 


I believe the public should know of 
the wonderful service this man per- 
formed for the people of Chicago, which 
also benefited other cities in our country. 


There are many fine people of Mr. 
Sorenson’s caliber who dedicate their 
lives to public service, and yet, they go 
unnoticed. I believe we should take time 
to recognize these people, and I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to pay 
tribute to one of Chicago’s fines servants. 
The article follows: 

SORENSON, TRAFFIC PIONEER, TO RESIGN 

(By Edward Schreiber) a 

Leslie J. Sorenson, 68, Chicago’s deputy 
commissioner of streets and sanitation and 
its traffic engineer for decades, resigned 
yesterday, effective September 1, after a 
career with the city that spanned 47 years. 

Sorenson, known as the dean of the Na- 
tion’s traffic engineers, was appointed super- 
intendent of the traffic and sign division 
in 1914 by Mayor Carter Harrison. He served 
under eight Chicago mayors. 

In conjunction with the late Mayor Ed- — 
ward J. Kelly, then president of the South 
park district, now a part of the Chicago 
park district, Sorenson developed the Na- 
tion’s first standard school sign for slowing 
traffic. 
| FIRST ERECTED IN 1915 


In 1915, the first sign was erected at 
Diversey and California Avenues, adjacent 
to Chjcago’s first motorized fire station. Its 
yellow background with black lettering be- 
came standard throughout the world. 

Sorenson conducted the city’s first traffic 
survey that year. Chicago bankers had re- 
fused to back bonds for the construction 
of the Michigan Avenue bridge, deeming it 
unnecessary. 

He clocked 1,800 vehicles per hour using 
the Rush Street bridge, then noted in his 
report that “traffic was unusual this day 
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because of sightseers thronging the bridge 
to see the Eastland disaster.” 


EIGHT HUNDRED AND TWELVE DIED IN DISASTER 


The date was July 24,1915. The Eastland, 
an excursion steamer, capsized in the river 
near Clark Street and 812 persons lost their 
lives. 

The bankers recanted and Mayor William 
Hale Thompson was so delighted with the 
traffic survey that he sent Sorenson on a 


3-month European vacation. 
- Sorenson 


also remembers the first car as- 

signed to him by the city in 1914—a two 

cylinder, Sears, Roebuck buggy type ve- 
hicle with patent leather dashboard. 
CUTS NUMBERS OFF AWNINGS 

After Morgan Park was annexed to the 

city in 1914, it was Sorenson’s duty to see 

that street mames and numbers were 

changed to conform to Chicago’s pattern. 

Residents refused. 
“So I sent out a burly policeman,” Soren- 
son said, “and told him to go along 11llth 


Street and cut the street numbers out of 


Sorenson wrote a 3-page essay, returned 

received the same reply. 

Then he ern 7 pages, again submitted 

the budget, and it came back with this note 

from Harrison: “Give Sorenson his appro- 
priation and shut him up.” 

At the time, the city was so broke it was 
paying employes in IO U’s. 

SOUGHT BY LA GUARDIA 


New York's late Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia 
once tried to hire Sorenson away from Chi- 
cago, but he refused. Many of his assistants 
have gone on to serve countless American 
cities as traffic engineers. 

“There is no one in public office for whom 
I hold the admiration and respect that I have 
for Leslie Sorenson,” said Mayor Daley yes- 
terday. “He has done a great job in traffic 
engineering and saving lives, and he is not 
through yet. I expect to call on him as a 
consultant many times.” 

TELLS OF GREATEST THRILL 


Sorenson, who said he has a lot of writing 
to do, told the mayor he would be on call 
any time, adding, “I don’t even care to dis- 
cuss dollars.” 

His greatest thrill, Sorenson said, came 
last January 1 when he learned Chicago had 
reduced traffic fatalities for the eighth 
straight year. 

He has served many national traffic safety 
organizations as director and officer and has 
been on numerous committees on safety 
named by Presidents of the United States. 
He and his wife have lived at 6251 N. Mag- 
nolia Avenue for 36 years. A son, Jack L., 
is an associate city traffic engineer. 

For the present, Sorenson’s duties will be 
assumed by William R. Marston, first deputy 
commissioner of streets and sanitation. 


Ethiopian: South’s Racial Woes 
Exaggerated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following editorial from 


the Evening Herald, Rock Hill, 8.C., of 
August 22, 1961: 
ETHIOPIAN: SovutTnH’s RACIAL Wors 
EXAGGERATED 


GREENSBORO, N.C.—Bekele Gared, a young 
Ethiopian agricultural official, says he is con- 
vinced the South’s racial troubles have been 
exaggerated. 

Gared, who has lived in Texas and North 
Carolina for 5 months, says the people who 
exaggerated these troubles to him were not 
Russians, but mostly Americans. 

Gared is one of 18 Africans currently 
studying agricultural extension work in the 
United States. A number of them have 
lived with farm families in central and east- 
ern North Carolina. 

Gared and others of the group were in- 
terviewed by a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Information of North 
Carolina State College’s School of Agricul- 


“When I came to the United States, I 
chose to go to the North,” Gared said, “‘be- 
cause of what I had read about the South.” 

(Gared said most of the things he had 
read about the South had appeared in 
weekly news magazines and Negro news- 
Papers published in America). 

Officials of the International Cooperation 
Administration granted Gared his wish. 
They sent him to Michigan State University. 

“Later, when they told me they were 
going .to send me to Texas, I protested,” 
Gared said. “And when I told people at 
Michigan State that I was going to be sent 
to the South, they were most sympathetic.” 
. Gared said he finally agreed to go to Texas 
“when I found I had no alternative.” 

The headquarters of his Texas visit was 
Prairie View A. & M. College, a State-sup- 
ported Negro college. In early July, he and 
his group moved to North Carolina. 

Since then, they have visited State in- 
stitutions, businesses; and for about 2 weeks, 
various members of the group lived with 
farm families in Wilson, Greene, Wayne, 
Franklin, Vance, Warren, Granville, Dur- 
ham, Rockingham and Caswell Counties. 

Few African nationals have had an oppor- 
tunity to observe life in North Carolina so 


closely. 


As a result of his extensive visit, Gared 
said his attitude about race relations in the 
South has entirely changed. 


“If you don’t look for embarrassing things, | 


you won’t find them,” he said. . 
“You see a good deal of what you are 


looking for,” said a Ministry of Agriculture 


Official from Kenya. 
This official, incidentally, said he tried to 


eat at a white restaurant in Greensboro and 


was refused service. 

“But I didn’t get upset,” he said, “because 
I realized that in my own country a white 
man may have had the same trouble in 
many places.” 

“Racial problems are worldwide,” he con- 
tinued in a distinct British accent, result 
of 3 years of study at Cambridge University. 

“But perhaps, you in America have done 


- more about these problems than many places 


in the world,” he added. 

A 36-year-old superintendent for the Min- 
istry of Agriculture in Nigeria, Agorinda 
Alawode, felt that he had an objective view 
of America’s race problems before he came 
to this country. 

“The American Ambassador explained the 
situation at a lecture I attended,” Alawode 
said. 

Alawode, whose face is marked by tribal 
tattoos, has attended the University of In- 
diana for 9 months. 

“And I don’t see much difference in race 
relations in Indiana and other places I 
have been,” he commented. “I could get 
myself into trouble any place,” he added, 
“whether it’s in America or my own coun- 


try.” 
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A Tanganyikan official Ally Mondoma, said 
he remembered reading” about that “rock 
place” (Little Rock). “But when I got 
here,” he added, “I saw the races were getting 
along in all phases of life.” 

One African said if he were an American 
he would probably be taking part in some 
of the current efforts to break down segrega- 
tion barriers. 

“But I don’t think it is the type of thing 
for a foreigner to come here and do,” he 
added. 

One visitor said, “Anytime people are in- 
different to you, you are segregated. And 
here I found people very sympathetic,” he 
added. 


From Ballots to Telephone Directories— 
Reapportionment Is a Must 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, of great 
importance to the State of Illinois and to | 
the Nation as a whole is the problem of 
redistricting which besets many States 
since the latest decennial census. As a 
result of the 1960 census, the State of 
Illinois loses one congressional seat. The 
failure of the State legislature to re- 
district the State to comply with the 
latest census will force Illinois to hold an 
at-large election with all 24 congres- 
Sional seats being filled in a statewide 
election. In my last newsletter, I pointed 
out that it would be the citizens of Ili- 
nois who would be penalized by the State 
legislature’s refusal to act. Many re- 
sponsible citizens and organizations have 
also spoken out on the consequences of 
an at-large election and subsequent 
statewide representation in Congress. 
A good example of the concern that has 
been voiced is a recent editorial by Mr. 
Edward Wallis, general manager of 
radio station WIND in Chicago, entitled 
“From Ballots to Telephone 
Reapportionment Is a Must.” 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I commend this editorial to my 
colleagues: 

FROM BALLOTS TO TELEPHONE DIRECTORIES, 
REAPPORTIONMENT Is A MusT 

Together, let’s explore a matter of im- 
portance to all of us. Echoes of the late 
unlamented session of the Illinois General 
Assembly still strike discordant notes. Legis- 
lators failed to remap congressional districts. 
Reapportionment is necessary because 1960 
census figures show that our State is now 
entitled to only 24 instead of 25 Repfesenta- 
tives in the Nation’s Capitol. 

Unless Governor Kerner includes redistrict- 
ing in his call for a special session of the 
legislature this fall, and unless legislators 
act on reapportionment, Illinois voters must 
elect their Congressmen on a statewide basis. 
While the special session will be called pri- 
marily to deal with the State’s chaotic reve- 
nue troubles, Governor Kerner has indicated 
he may include reapportionment in his spe- 
cial session call. We hope he does. We 
urgently call upon him to do so, for the State 
legislature can act in special session only 
on matters included in the call. 

Why is reapportionment important to you 
and me? When we go to the polls, presum- 
ably we try to put our X’s in the boxes op- 
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posite the names of the men we consider 
best qualified to be our public servants. If 
we are faced with electing 24 Congressmen at 
Large, instead of choosing between only 2 
candidates for 1 congressional seat, very 
few of us will be able to vote intelligently. 
Our ballots will look like small-town tele- 
phone directories. It is hard enough to 
familiarize ourselves with the records and 
qualifications of only two candidates, let 
alone scores of candidates for congressional 
seats. More importantly, we maintain that 
we will not receive true representation from 
24 Congressmen, each with the entire popula- 
tion of the State as a constituency instead 
of 1 small geographical area. Congressmen 
should give us grassroots representation. 
Senators represent us on the statewide level 
in Washington. Many interests of Chi- 
cagoans differ from the interests of those who 
live in other Illinois communities. Every 
Lilinois community, therefore, stands to lose 
a precious right if we are forced to elect 
Congressmen on a statewide basis. We re- 
spectfully submit that party loyalties should 
not override public interest. We admire the 
Democrat who is a good Democrat and the 
Republican who is a good Republican; how- 
ever, we say to the leaders and adherents 
of both parties that partisan considerations 
must now be set aside. 

We point out to both parties the perils 


' each faces in the event Illinois voters are 


compelled to choose Congressmen at large, 
Some incumbent Democratic Congressmen 
from the Chicago area with records of good 
public service face the possibility of ulti- 
mate defeat when out-of-State votes are 
tallied, according to some seasoned politi- 
cal observers. These observers are quick to 
note, too, that the Republican Party in Il- 
linois, would in all probability have an 
open primary, with perhaps hundreds of can- 
didates for the 24 congressional posts. In- 
cumbent Republican Congressmen with rec- 
ords of valuable service and seniority on 
congressional committees could well be de- 
feated in the primary. 

Prospects for compromise between the 
parties are brighter now than they have 
been for months, certainly an indication 
that such partisan considerations are be- 
ginning to take effect with the party de- 
‘ cision makers. Whatever the reasons, it is 
to be hoped they will continue to work 
for and effect compromise. And compro- 
mise they must. It is in the public interest 
to remap [Illinois congressional districts 
_ prior to the next election. 

‘Thank you. 


Heart Researcher at Tulane University To 
Receive Billups Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
article which appeared in the Hammond 
Daily Star, announcing the Billups 
Award to Donald F. M. Bunce II, Tulane 
University. The article is as follows: 

New OrLEANS.—A Tulane University -sci- 
entist studying prevention of brain damage 
by slowing down the body’s processes 


through the “ice box” treatment has been 
named recipient of the Louisiana Heart As- 
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sociation’s Rowell A. Billups Memorial Re- 
search Award. 

Award of a $4,780 grant-in-aid to Donald 
F. M. Bunce IH, Ph. D., Tulane medical school 
instructor, was announced by Dr. Harold P. 


Chastant, of Lafayette, president of the 


Heart Association. 

Dr. Chastant said the grant was part of 
a $5,000 gift made to the association’s re- 
search program by W. F. “Buddie” Billups, 
of Hammond, 1961 Louisiana Heart Fund 
chairman, in memory of his brother. 

Rowell A. Billups, of Greenwood, Miss., 
who had been a leader for many years in 
the program of the Mississippi Heart Asso- 
ciation, died of a heart attack at Baton 
Rouge in 1960. He had been a major con- 
tributor to heart research in Louisiana and 
Mississippi. 

-Dr. Chastant said that Dr. Bunce’s project 
at Tulane was selected because of the im- 
portance of the subject and the high degree 
of thoroughness and skill which has been 
shown thus far in the work of this investi- 
gator. 

One phase of Dr. Bunce’s work is to deter- 
mine the value of hypothermia—the “ice 
box” method of lowering body tempera- 
tures—-in preventing some or all of the tissue 
damage which occurs at normal body tem- 
peratures when there is a blocking of the big 
blood vessels supplying the brain. 

A second phase will be to study the use- 
fulness of cooling in treating impact injuries 
or disease damage to the brain itself. The 
work at present is being done on experi- 
mental animals. According to Dr. Bunce, 
its basic principle is an attempt to find 
means Of swiftly lowering the brain’s need 
for oxygen while at the same time chem- 
ically increasing the capacity of secondary 
vessels to take over the supply job of blocked 
or damaged major vessels. | 

The project was selected to receive the 
Rowell A. Billups award by a research com- 
mittee of the Louisiana Heart Association. 

Dr. Chastant said a small part of the 
original grant has been allotted to other 
Heart Fund research projects. 


Khrushchev Will Sign Pact, Bartholomew 
Believes, but No War if United States 
Stands Pat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Frank H. Bartholomew, president of 
United Press International, spoke to the 
Commonwealth Club of California on 


August 4th which was the week before 


the Russians sealed the Berlin border, 

but I think a summary of his on the spot 

conclusions in regard to the Berlin sit- 
uation is deserving of careful study by 
the Congress: 

KHRUSHCHEV WILL S1GN Pact, BARTHOLOMEW 
BELIEVES, BUT NO WaR IF UNITED STATES 
STaNpDs Pat 

(From address by Frank H. Bartholomew, 
president, United Press International) 
Sometimes when you get in the middle of 

a situation, you get a different impression of 

it from what you get from reading about it. 
In Berlin this July, I was able to under- 

stand Khrushchev’'s attitude toward Berlin 
and why he created the crisis. From his 
viewpoint, it is completely logical. 
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It is not as it was last time, when he gave 
us an ultimatum and it ran out in May 1959. 
With the UPI bureau manager I strolled 
through the Brandenberg gate at the mid- 
night deadline to see what would happen. — 
Nothing happened. | 

Unlike his Chinese counterpart, Khru- 
shchev does not feel the necessity to save 
face. He has a dozen postures for whatever 
situation may be developing. | 

This time, he feels something is going to 
happen and Khrushchev is trying to see it 
doesn’t happen to him. 


WILL SIGN PACT 


I have an idea as to his next move. With 
five UPI bureaus in Germany we have to try 
to guess what is ahead in order to be ready 
for it. 

I think the situation as of today is such 
he will sign a pact with East Germany. [I'll 
even predict he'll sign it on either September 
17 or October 17. 

The first date is on the heels of the Ger- 
man election, when Adenauer will be re-. 
elected. The second is the date of the 22d 
Congress of the Communist Party in Moscow. 

It will be one of these dates unless Khru- 
shchev succeeds in bluffing the West into 
negotiations on Berline alone. 

BERLIN CRACKS IRON CURTAIN : 

One reason Khrushchev will sign is be- 
cause ‘Berlin is cracking the iron curtain.’ 

It’s a showplace of Western prosperity 125 
miles inside the Communist zone and it has 
become absolutely intolerable to him. | 
- The billboards in East Berlin ‘extoll the 
benefits of Communism as against the slav- 
ery of the West but 40,000 East Berliners go 
West each day for their employment. 

The dispatches say Ulbricht is cutting this 
off, but I think what he is trying to do is 
permit the flow of labor but stop the de- 
fections. 

Forty thousand East Berliners go each day 
into the prosperity of West Berlin and see it 
for themselves and go back to East Berlin 
to the solace of the Communist billboards— 
but they are not stupid. 

EAST GERMAN POPULATION DEPLETED 


The defections are depleting the popula- 


of East Germany. Three weeks ago, 


fections were 4,000 a week. Now reports say 
they have stepped up to 1,500 daily. 

There is only a casual check on the subways 
and tramways, both owned by the Com- 
munists. If a man carries something extra, 
the guard might take a second look. 

The thought occurred to me—and with no 
support in this view from anybody—that 
Khrushchev permits the depopulation of 
East Germany so that this wonderfully rich 


farmland will be resettled by Russian 


peasants. 
COULD NOT STAND FREE ELECTION 

One thing supporting this notion is that 
Ulbricht could not possibly stand a free 
election. The Communists would get no bet- 
ter than 10 percent of the votes—unless the 
area were resettled. 

Unless Khrushchev plans it this way, you 
wonder why he permits the defections be- 
cause there will be a complete economic col- 
lapse of East Germany if the situation de- 
velops further. 

In Moscow, people are living better than 
ever; the living standard is up and morale 
is up. But the East Germans, who used to 
be fairly prosperous, know what is going 
on in West Germany and are not content 


with what the Communist billboards say. 


They have a standard to measure by. | 
AFRAID TO SPRUCE UP HOMES | 
Driving through East German farm areas, 
I didn’t see a farmhouse that had a coat of 
paint. The yards were run down, overgrown 
with weeds, gates were hanging by one hinge. 
Why? 
Is it because of communism? I asked. My 
German companion told me possibly so, in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘part, but basically the people were afraid 
‘to spruce up their houses. It would mark 
them in a Communist society and might lead 
to confiscation. 


The Red billboards call the West war-. 


mongers, but Germans don’t have to look 
far to see mile after mile of Russian bar- 
racks. Khrushchev obviously has no faith in 
the East German army or people, for the 
Russian troops are there. 

RAN INTO 20-MILE CONVOY 


They are young soldiers, rotated frequently, 
- because the Russians are afraid of. exposing 
them to the West. 

We did not go far on the autobahn before 
- we ran into Russian soldiers—20 miles of 
convoy of Soviet troops, traveling at a strict 
45 miles per hour—antitank guns, mortars, 

ight vehicles, ammunition carriers, 
armed personnel carriers—159 vehicles in all. 

Leave West Berlin and go into East Berlin, 
you travel through an area of rubble and 
then enter the show center of the city. 
There is this one-row show street, the fronts 
of the buildings are falling off. Everything 
is down at the heels. 

The situation in Berlin today is ideal from 
the Western point of view and Khrushchev 
can’t stand it. Neither can Ulbricht. 

KHRUSHCHEV SAYS NO WAR | 

Khrushchev says there will be no war over 
Berlin and I am inclined to agree. His rea- 
son is that we will ype: give in—or nego- 
tiate (and that would be’ dangerous). 


Our view is there will be no war because. 


Russia can’t stand it. From all reports, 
Poland is ready to burst out of the Russian 
fetters, like Hungary, although not by revo- 
lution from within. 

They apparently are waiting for involve- 
-ment of the U.S.S.R. in world crisis else- 
where. Then they will arise and present 
Khrushchev with an enemy within. 

Khrushchev faces 100 million enemies in 
the Iron Curtain countries and is making 
no progress at persuading them to the Rus- 
sian way of ‘thinking. 

NO SHELTERS IN MOSCOW 


In Moscow there is no evidence Khrush- 
- Chev is preparing for war. There is not an 


air raid shelter in Moscow and they have 


never had an air raid drill. 

Pravda is full of admonitions to the people 

to continue the 7-year plan, to raise their 
standard of living and get the Western 
warmongers off their necks. 
We have countermoves. The West can 
declare Russia has violated the Potsdam 
agreement; Bonn can simultaneously de- 
mounce it and declare Berlin part of the 
German Federated Republic. The West can 
protest to the United Nations, for whatever 
good that might do. 

The airlift is ready, but all agree it will 
not be effective because Berlin has grown 
so big. But Berlin is well supplied and can 
survive for a time. 

MISJUDGED MAN 

When the treaty is signed, I believe Ul- 
bricht will present himself to the West as 
@ misjudged and very reasonable man. As 
a first step, there will be no interference 
with free traffic to Berlin. 

He will also say that, so long as East 
Germany controls civil traffic, it will now 
control military traffic. 

The West fears that, if this occurs, there 
will be simultaneous advertising in the 
United States by the Committee for Fair Play 
for East Berlin, or others: “Let us -accept 
the hand that is offered to us and not go 
to war over red tape.” 


GRADUALLY INCREASE CONTROLS 


I believe that, next, Ulbricht will say 
there is no need for aluminum to come into 
- Berlin from the West because the East has 
. plenty of bauxite. After that it will be 
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tomatoes, and so on until he has sterilized 
the city. 

Both sides believe the Communists have 
given up hope of consolidating the two Ber- 
lins. The 2-million population of West 
Berlin is too much of a mouthful. 

The alternate will be an effort to isolate 
and sterilize West Berlin, without at any 
point causing a wave of emotion in the 
United States and precipitating war. 


This could be upset, of course, when 
there are so many fingers on triggers in so 


many places. 

As of now, the West's position is proper 
and strong. We will negotiate on the unifi- 
cation of Germany, which Russia will not 
accept. 

If we play our hand steadily, I think there 
will be no war—if we stand pat and nego- 
tiate on all Germany and not Berlin alone. 


ANSWERS TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS FROM FLOOR 


Question. Lloyd H. Truman: Should a 
tourist scheduled to be in Berlin on Sep- 
tember 1 proceed with his plan? 

Answer. By all means. Probably nothing 
will happen until the German election. 
Every American who can see Berlin should do 
so. Accommodations are excellent. And he 
shouldn’t miss seeing East Berlin. 

Question. K. H. Vernon: In view of his age, 


| why will Adenauer win? 


Answer. He’s more popular. 

Question. Dr. E. K. Williams: Business 
Week reports fair economic growth in East 
Germany. Comment? 

Answer. There is some economic growth in 
Leipzig and other centers. It has not kept 


pace with the West or offset the diminished 
population, the labor shortage, particularly 


of young men. Young men leaving their 
families account for most defections. Farm 
collapse is almost inevitable. 

Question. F. B. Magruder: Can East Ger- 
mans working in West Berlin bring West 
Berlin merchandise home? 

Answer. They can’t drive across the border 
except under special conditions. Anything 
brought on tram or subway must be in small 
parcels. Nothing in the East Zone indicates 
Western goods in quantity. 

Question. What does man on street in 
Germany think of situation? 

Answer. West German thinks situation in 
Berlin no more dangerous than it has been 


and great question is, Will United States 


stand pat? If she will, things will work out 
well. But if we negotiate over Berlin, the 
only direction we can go is backward because 
we have what we want there now. 

Question. German reaction on Eichmann 
trial? 

Answer. Eastern Zone has billboards casti- 
gating Nazis and trying to identify West with 
Nazis. West Germans obviously feel em- 
barrassment. 

Question. Robert Combe Evans: How ef- 
fective are Voice of America and other meth- 
ods to get through Iron Curtain? 

. Answer. Quite effective. UPI is now also 
getting behind Iron Curtain. We have op- 
erating bureaus in Warsaw and 

They are closely controlled but we think 
any news we can get through, written and 
edited by Westerners, is to the good. 

Question. W. Penn Arnett: If war over 
Berlin, will East and West Germans fight 
each other? 

Answer. East German Army is siiebee 
built around dedicated Communists, but I 


‘think Khrushchev has grave doubts of its 


effectiveness. 

Question. Dean Lesher: If East Germans 
revolt, should West help? 

Answer. No chance of revolt. Like Poles 
and Hungarians, East Germans will wait for 
misstep by Khrushchev, or major crisis, and 
then harass his supply lines. While they 
may eventually separate from Russia, it’s 
possible they will remain Communist. 


August 24 
The Isolated Elite of NSA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


| OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, a news 
dispatch from Madison, Wis., where the 
annual congress of the National Stu- 
dent Association is meeting reports that 
the activities of the natio conserva- 
tive youth group, Young Americans for 
Freedom, are having some success. 

The YAF group introduced a resolu- 
tion expressing sympathy with and sup- 
port for the Cuban students who are 
being tried for counterrevolutionary 
activities against the Castro regime. As 
an indication of the character of the 
congress, this resolution was hotly de- 
bated and bitterly fought by many NSA 
delegates. YAF was successful, however, 
and the resolution was passed. 

Another incident at the congress 
which has drawn fire from YAF is the 
circulation by NSA officials at the con- 
gress of a petition seeking to obtain 
clemency for Frank Wilkinson and Carl 
Braden, two men whose convictions for 
contempt of Congress were recently up- 
held by the Supreme Court. Wilkinson 
and Braden refused to answer questions 
about their Communist Party activities 


before the House Un-American Activ- 


ities Committee. 

I think it is important for all Mem- 
bers of Congress and all citizens of the 
United States to be well informed about 
the background of the National Student 
Association which claims to be the only 
representative of the American student. 
Officials of this organization have testi- 
fied before congressional committees 
and have toured foreign countries as 
representatives of American student 
opinion. 

A recent issue of New Horizons for 
Youth warns of the danger that the NSA 
congress is threatened by a takeover 
by conservatives. This must not hap- 
pen, the editor warned. The editor of 
New Horizons is Daniel Rubin, national 
youth director of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. 

Therefore, I would like to insert at 
this point in the Recorp an article by 
Howard Phillips, president of the stu- 
dent council at Harvard College, which 
was printed in the YAF magazine, the 


New Guard. Mr. Phillips is chairman 


of a student group aimed at reforming 
the National Student Association—the 


Committee for a Responsible National 


Student Organization. 
; THE ISOLATED ELITE OF NSA 
(By Howard Phillips) 
Bureaucrats do not give up easily, and the 
elite leftist group which controls the Na- 
tional Student Association is no exception. 
“The Liberal Caucus,” that small clique 
composed of NSA leaders and far left-wing 
advisers which has dominated previous con- 
gresses, plans to be even more active at the 
NSA Congress in Madison, Wis., this month. 
What's more, it will go underground. 
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Undoubtedly alarmed by a determined re- 
form movement, the Liberal Caucus has cir- 
culated a top secret letter to more than 70 
leftwing NSA officials, laying plans for main- 
taining control of NSA again this year. 

The mimeographed letter, dated June 8, 
1961, is signed by Al Haber, leader of Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society (formerly 
the Student League for Industrial Democ- 
racy) and calls for efforts to restrict con- 
servative expression at this year’s congress. 
Haber claimed Young Americans for Free- 
dom was associated with “racist, militarist, 
imperialist butchers.” 

MISTAKE? 

The letter asserts that “it proved a mis- 
take” at last year’s NSA Congress to have 
the liberal caucus open to all delegates. In- 
stead, Haber urged creation of a “secret 
steering committee that meets often, that 
is mobile, that keeps personally in touch 
with the progress of the congress, and that 
makes sure there are people appointed to 
handle specific tasks.” 

To avoid the “impression of having a line” 
which would result in an awareness by dele- 
gates that a secret steering committee was 
in operation, Haber called for the formation 
of a “liberal study group * * * which would 
have regular, open, and publicized meetings 
* * * in this way can we cut the ground 
out from the charges that are sure to come. 


from YAF.” 


Citing the significance of the student in 


the total community resolution rammed 


through at the last congress, the SDS letter 
urged full recognition by this year’s session 
of NSA’s “role as a radical lobby and action 
force on the campus and nationally for edu- 
cational reform.” 

This would most likely involve the repre- 
sentation of American student opinion as 
favoring unilateral disarmament, recogni- 
tion of Red China, aid to Communist na- 
tions, and understanding for Fidel Castro, 
positions which many SDS leaders have 
publicly endorsed. The Haber manifesto 
also urged study of military influences on 
the American campus, the unionization of 
student labor, student immunity from prose- 
cution for “off-campus political activity,” 
and “deficiencies” in American fraternities. 

Among those receiving the manifesto were 
Richard Wolff, Richard Rettig, Dan Johnston, 
Bruce Payne, Neal Johnston, Henry Boitell, 
Gene Theroux, Mike Tigar, Paul Potter, Tom 
Hayden, Sandra Cason, Paul DuBrul, Mark 
Furstenberg, Garry Weissman, Joe Geier, and 
Derek T. Winans. Each of these persons is 
well known for the part he has played in 
organizations of the far left. In addition to 
SDS, these include the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee, the Young Socialist Alliance, and 
the Young People’s Socialist League. Several 
of them were prominent in the San Francisco 
riots against the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. | 

Thus, the National Student Association is 
clearly worried about the mounting criticism 


being directed against it by all segments of 
the American student community. Liberals | 


oppose NSA’s undemocratic, elitist policies 
which have seriously weakened the position 
of the non-Communist left by denying the 
right of free speech to its internal critics 
and by employing the tactics of “guilt by as- 
sociation.” | 

The ever-increasing group of militant 


conservatives on America’s college campuses 


couple their concern about NSA’s abusive 
procedures with a healthy distaste for its 
far-left positions and activities which can 
only be interpreted as having weakened the 
U.S. stance vis-a-vis the Communist world. 

Criticism of NSA is not new, but, for the 
first time, the opposition is responsibly and 
effectively organized—and it has widespread 
support and cooperation to back up its ef- 
forts. The Young Republican National Fed- 
eration, in biennial convention at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on June 24, charged NSA “with 
the responsibility of instituting reforms 


which would insure more representative 
resolutions and policy statements.” 
IF NO REFORM 


Denied equal representation in speaker 


selection, workshop and committee heads, 
resource personnel, and NSA working papers 
on political issues, the young Republicans 
are prepared to consider disassociation with 
NSA if reform is not achieved at this sum- 
mer’s National Student Congress. This 
would involve the end of any connection by 
college Republicans with NSA, coupled with 
young Republican support for the forma- 
tion of a new national student organization 
which would be truly nonpartisan and 
democratic. 

Young Americans for Freedom, which ex- 
pects to have several hundred of its mem- 
bers in attendance at the 14th NSA Congress 
(Aug. 16-30) in an effort to make their 
views heard, has also approved resolutions 
calling for specific reforms in NSA. 

SCANR (Students Committed to Accurate 
National Representation), a nonpartisan 
committee comprised primarily of liberals 
interested in the procedural reform of NSA, 
has rapidly gained support from colleges 
throughout the country. 

In addition, the Committee for a Respon- 
sible National Student Organization has 
welded together a powerful, region-by-re- 
gion coalition which will work to coordinate 
the efforts of conservatives.and moderates in 
regional caucuses, workshops, committees, 
and in the plenary session of the congress. 
Special working papers have been published 
by CRNSO for the use of NSA delegates in 
presenting those aspects of political issues 


not adequately covered in NSA documents; 


in addition, a newsletter will be published 
at ‘the congress to inform participants of 
new circumstances, as they may develop. 
CRNSO is prepared to lead a walkout of 
member colleges from NSA, if it is clear that 
the reform forces are not being given a fair 
chance to achieve their objectives by work- 
ing within NSA. 
| HOPEFUL SIGN 


One hopeful sign that NSA will react 
positively to the criticism directed against it 
can be found in examining the speakers list 
for the 14th Congress, As we go to press, 
two outstanding young conservatives, US. 
Senator John G. Tower, and M. Stanton 
Evans, Editor of the Indianapolis News, are 
listed among those who will address the 
Congress. 


Another omen indicating NSA’s desire to 


pacify the under-represented American stu- 
dent was the inclusion of articles by Russell 
Kirk and William F. Buckley, Jr., in a recent 
NSA publication. 

But even when you apply Keynesian eco- 
nomics, two speakers and a couple of ar- 
ticles do not add up to fair representation 
for the conservative viewpoint. However, it 


is a start in the right direction. While con-. 


servatives should, of course, be pleased to 
see greater recognition by NSA of the new 
political trends on the American campus, we 
must not be seduced by it. Almost every- 
thing about NSA is still arrogantly leftist 
and undemocratic; the burden of proof is 
on NSA to reform itself—if it does not do so 
it must bear the burden of continuing oppo- 
sition. 

On another front, NSA has reacted to re- 
form efforts by the publication of an 18- 
page pamphlet, entitled “Toward a Better 
Understanding of NSA.” Prepared by the 
NSA National Staff, this official pamphlet at- 
tempts—unsuccessfully—to dismiss the va- 
lidity of all criticism by the use of smear 
and deception. 

Many statements in the pamphlet are at 
direct variance with the public comment of 
NSA Officials. For example, in replying to 
my criticism of NSA’s financial policies in 
the April issue of the New Guard, NSA says 
“The total NSA budget is not one million 
dollars, and the manner in which the budget 
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is expended is available to all member col- 
leges. * * *” ‘The one million dollar figure 
was arrived at on the basis of published 
claims by NSA officials; Neal Johnston, while 
serving as Chairman of NSA’s Ilinois-Wis- 
consin region, frequently boasted, on the 
record, that this figure was approximately 
correct. 

As for the availability of the budget to in-. 
quiring member schools, I would merely re- 
ply that after repeated requests, my own 
student government has yet to receive a 
copy. It should also be pointed out that 
the key issue is not the availability of a 
predetermined budget, but rather the ques-. 
tion of who decides how the money is allo- 
cated—the member colleges which provide 

, the funds, or the NSA officials who dispense 
them. 

The handling of NSA finances has not, in 
the recent past, even been brought forth for 
‘the consideration of delegates to the Nation-. 
al Student Congress. What is NSA afraid of? 
Don’t they believe the duly elected delegates 
to the annual congresses are competent to 
decide how the money provided by their 
student bodies should be spent? Or does 
NSA maintain, in this case, that the dele- 
gates are not truly representative or author- 
ized to speak for their student governments? 


FALSE REFLECTION? 


After all, NSA is supposed to be a confed- 
eration of student governments; and it is 
supposed to refiect the combined will of 
those student governments. The duplicity 
employed in the NSA arguments is under- 
lined by the fact that while denying that 
its annual budget is $1 million, the pam- 
phlet neglects to state exactly what it is 
more or less. Can we ever expect to be given 
this information? 

In dismissing the well-documented charge 
of Kay Wonderlic, leader of SCANR, that all 
views are not given a fair hearing at a Na- 
tional Student Congress, NSA makes the in- 
accurate observation that she has never been 
present at an NSA plenary. With a total 
lack of respect and consideration for her 
questions, the author of the pamphlet re- 
jects the facts she has presented as irrele- 
vant and not worthy of discussion. ) 

The 14th National Student Congress, 
which may prove to be the most significant 
gathering of American students in a genera- 
tion, is sure to resolve many of the issues 
related to NSA and may well determine the 
direction of an entire generation of young 
Americans. | 

Will it be for the American stu- 
dent to isolate NSA from the mainstream of 
his generation, and to find a new organiza- | 
tion through which his views will be fairly 
and forcefully articulated in programs which 
truly serve our Nation’s educational institu- 
tions? 

The answer is not ours;*we have stated our 
case and made our wishes known. We are 
weary of abetting an organization which has 
abused, used, and misrepresented us. If the 
leaders of NSA are wise they will move swiftly 
and responsibly to remove the causes of our 
protest; they will begin to realize that they 
hold office to serve their constituents—and 
that our colleges are not affiliated with NSA | 
to support policies alien to us. The choice 
is theirs. 


Our Nation’s Prestige 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Thursday, August 24, 1961 ; 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been my consistent policy to place 


' 
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‘into the Recorp editorials from local 
newspapers expressing the grass roots 
thinking of our Nation’s community 
press. At this time I place into the ReEc- 
orp editorial comment which does not 
require any elaboration on my part. It 
appeared in the Blue Island Sun-Stand- 
ard, Blue Island, [l., Thursday, August 
17, under the title “Our Nation’s Pres- 


tige”’: 
Our NATION’S PRESTIGE 


Last year during the general election Sen- 
ator John F. Kennedy, a Harvard man with 
his eye on the White House, and Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon, a Californian with the 
same outlook, debated the Nation’s prestige. 
The Senator said we had slipped badly in the 
eyes of those countries that were sitting on 
the cold war fence. There was much discus- 
sion about a government report that had 
been buried. 

Mr. Kennedy spoke of enhancing America’s 
image abroad and the need for vigor, etc., in 
the White House. Came November and he 
edged the Vice President. Those who had 
picked the winner told the losers that the 
White House would have youthful, dynamic 
‘leadership in Washington. 

There has been an onslaught of stories 
recently concerning President Kennedy’s 
first 6 months in office. Let’s review his ef- 
forts to rebuild the country’s public rela- 
tions overseas, one of his campaign promises. 

‘The Laos battlefield against communism 
was another retreat from the Far East for 
us. The President marshalled many thou- 
sands of words on the subject. England and 
France put their words in; another peace- 
making conference was planned and we lost 
“more face” among the orientals. 

Then, there was the Cuban invasion. The 
Cuban invaders took a beating, and our 
prestige sank lower. Aided by the President, 
a citizens’ tractors-for-freedom committee 
was established, and Americans were asked 
to pay blackmail to get the prisoners re- 
leased. Because of his unofficial support, it 
appeared to some that the President was 
trying to put salve on his conscience for the 
poorly planned invasion. Castro upped his 
fee for the prisoners, and then the commit- 
tee got indignant and broke off negotiations. 
Did President Kennedy think we could gain 
a better foreign press by paying blackmail to 
a Communist? 

Castro hijacked our airplanes. Did we 
rush to Havana and restore our prestige? 
The President was strangely silent. But 
when a couple of crackpots later grabbed two 
other planes, he rushed into the foreground 
and said that we should not get excited 
about these two planes going to Cuba, and 
ordered his Party to pass a hijacking air- 
plane law. In the meanwhile, an Eastern 
Airlines plane has’been sitting at the Havana 
airport for the world to see. It is expected 
that the airline company will get the plane 
back when it is exchanged for a stolen 
Cuban boat in Florida. The boat was taken 
to the southern State by a Cuban who left 
his country. The little Red underdog, Fidel, 
has been spitting at us and walking away 
crowing. Is this “prestige on the rise?” 

The President said last fall we were lagging 
in the missile program. The Russians orbit 
two men around the world. Do we attempt 
an orbit shot? We wait. 

The President’s new “image program” 
seems to us to be one of reaction rather 
than action. Americans are sick of Yankee- 
go-home signs, particularly when we have 
paid billions to total str for good 


public relations abroad. It’s about time we 
start getting some real “vigor” for « our Na- 
tion’s prestige. 
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Mrs. Waller, Former Pekinite, Dies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include the following article from the 
August 23, 1961, issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune concerning the death of 
Helen Hiett Waller. I know that all of 
her long-time friends in Pekin, IIl., were 
shocked and grieved to hear of her pass- 
ing. The article follows: 
Mrs. HELEN HIETT WALLER, DIRECTOR OF 

ForUM, Dies; HERALD TRIBUNE Arp, 47, WAS 

HurtT WHILE CLIMBING IN THE FRENCH ALPS 


CHAMONIX, FRANCE, August 22.—Mrs. 
Helen Hiett Waller, 47, director of the New 
York Herald Tribune Forum, died today of 
an embolism at the Chamonix Mount Blanc 
Hospital here in the French Alps. She had 
suffered internal injuries while mountain 
climbing in late July. 

She and her husband, Theodore Waller, 
vice president of Grolier, Inc., New York, and 
president of its subsidiary Teaching Material 
Corp., were climbing on Mount Perseverance, 
near Chamonix, when she was struck by a 
falling rock which caused internal injuries. 
She was operated on a few days later and 
was thought to be well on the way to re- 
covery. 

LIVED IN EUROPE 7 YEARS 

Mrs. Waller, a native of Pekin, Ill., and 
@ 1934 graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago, had an extensive foreign background 
for her work as Herald Tribune Forum di- 
rector. She toured the world arranging the 
annual visits of hundreds of national lead- 
ers and high school students to the forum in 
New York. Mrs. Waller lived on Cantitoe 
Road, Katonah, N.Y. 

A resident of Europe from 1934 to 1941, she 
worked first with the League of Nations, 
editing a monthly review of international af- 
fairs. To study the Nazi method of indoc- 
trinating youth, she lived for a time in 1937 
in a German girls’ labor camp. 

When World War II began, she was in Lon- 
don, working for her Ph. D. at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 
Immediately, she joined the Paris staff of 
the National Broadcasting Co., reporting 
from Paris until France fell, then from 
Madrid. Later, for her exclusive radio re- 
porting of the 1940 bombing of Gibraltar, 
she became the first woman to win a Na- 
tional Headliners’ Award. 

Eased out of Spain by the Franco govern- 
ment, she returned to the United States in 
1941. For a year and a half she gave lectures 
and broadcast a daily 15-minute news pro- 
gram over NBC. Then she returned to Eu- 
rope as a war correspondent and finished out 
the war there. 

Upon joining the Herald Tribune’s Forum 
Department in 1945, Mrs. Waller was initial- 
ly concerned with directing the annual 
forum, founded in 1930 and discontinued in 
1955, which brought to New York each au- 
tumn leaders in government and other fields 
from many parts of the world. 


SPOKE FIVE LANGUAGES 


Fluent in French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German, she arranged the forum visits and 


frequently took part in introductions and 


questionings at the; sessions held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 
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Beginning in 1946, she also directed the 
Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools 
which has brought 444 students from 74 
countries to the United States for forum 
participation and 3 months’ residence in 
the homes of American students in the 
metropolitan area. 

In 1955, after the forum program pre- 
sented by students in the United Nations 
General Assembly Hall, she took the group 
on a world tour, appearing before student 
audiences in London, Paris, Cairo, Beirut, 
Karachi, and New Delhi. | 

Beginning in 1953 she was moderator of 
the annual television forum séries, “The 
World We Want,” which was distributed na- 
tionwide, and for the last 3 years moderated 
the CBS-TV forum-based “Young Worlds” 
program. She received a number of awards 
and was author of “No Matter Where,” 1944, 
based on her European experience. She con- 
tributed to “Deadline Delayed,” 1947, writ- 
ten by members of the Overseas Press Club. 

Surviving, in addition to her husband, who 
also is vice president and director of the 
library and educational division for Amer- 
icana Corp., are two sons, Jonathan and 
Mark Waller; a daughter, Miss Margaret Ann 
Waller; her mother, Mrs. Stella Hiett, and a 
sister, Mrs. Margaret Whiteside. 


Invasion of Sonatican Rights on the Part 
of the Arab League Nations—Part II 


EXTENSION oF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 23, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
boycott by American companies against 
Israel at the instance of the Arab coun- 
tries cannot be condoned by Americans. 
We believe in freedom of commerce and 
cooperation with our friends. Israel is 
a bastion of democracy in the Far East 
and corporations which enjoy the pro- 
tection of American laws should in con-— 
science not boycott our friends for the 
crass dollar. The American Jewish 
Committee of the Institute of Human 
Relations has forwarded me a supple- 
mental brochure on the invasion of 
American rights on the part of the Arab 
League Nations which I believe the read- 
ers who believe in freedom will note 
with avid interest. The were fol- 
lows: 

INVASION OF AMERICAN RIGHTS ON THE PART 
OF ARAB LEAGUE NATIONS: SUPPLEMENTAL— 
RESTRICTIONS ON AMERICAN BUSINESS AND 
THE PROFESSIONS 


(The American Jewish Committee, founded 
in 1906, is a national organization which 
seeks to combat bigotry, protect the civil 
and religious rights of Jews here and abroad, 
and advance those rights for all ro of 
all religions and races.) 

INTRODUCTION 


The American Jewish Committee recently 
published an analysis of the Arab League‘ 
boycott from the standpoint of its inter- 
ference with the legitimate activities of 
Americans—their right to travel abroad 
without being subjected to indignity, and 
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to serve equally with other citizens in U.S. 
Military Establishments overseas; their free- 
dom to engage in commercial relationships 
without discrimination on grounds of re- 
ligion. These rights and freedoms are 
traditionally held inviolate by our Govern- 
ment. 

This supplemental document deals with 
still further aspects of the Arab League 
boycott which affect American citizens, 
Christians as well as Jews, who are engaged 
in business and the professions. 

The boycott has interfered with the com- 
mercial pursuits of Americans and American 
companies in many foreign countries. It 
has subjected American foreign trade to 


- arbitrary restraint. It has obstructed Amer- 


ican shipping and visited abuse upon Amer- 
ican seamen in defiance of international 


- law. It has intruded upon the professional 


activities of Americans in the entertainment 
field. 


RESTRICTIONS ON AMERICAN BUSINESS AND THE 
PROFESSIONS IMPOSED BY THE ARAB LEAGUE 
BOYCOTT 


The Arab League has said in effect that 
American business and industrial enter- 
prises may trade in Israel or with the Arab 
countries—not both. 


BLACKLISTING OF AMERICAN COMPANIES 


Approximately 500 American concerns re- 
ceived warnings during 1960,? sent through 
the U.S. mails from boycott offices in Da- 
mascus and Kuwait. <A typical example is 
the following communication, dated August 
23, 1960, from the Arab League Secretariat 
in Damascus to a company in New York: 

1. Do you have branch factories in Israel? 
and did you undertake any exploration work 
for oil in Israel? 

2. Do you have assembly plants in Israel? 

3. Do you have, in Israel, general agencies 
or head offices for your Middle Eastern oper- 
ations? 

4. Do/Did you give the right of using your 
patents, trademarks, copyrights, etc., to 
Israeli companies? 

5. Do/Did you subscribe in Israeli com- 
panies or factories? 

6. Do/Did you render consultative services 
or technical experience to Israeli factories? 

7. Do you represent Israeli firms in your 

8. Do you have a branch of yours in Is- 
rael? In case you have, please define its 
position as to your company. 

It is essential to have this declaration 
duly legalized by your competent authorities 
and countersigned by any Arab consul in 
your country. : 

Finally, we would like to draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that this declaration should 
reach us within a period not to exceed No- 
vember 31, 1960. If this period elapsed with- 
out receiving your reply, we shall regretfully 
be obliged to ban transactions with you and 
to blacklist your company in all of the Arab 
countries. 

Yours faithfully, 
Dr. ABDUL KARIM EL-A’IDI, 
Commissioner General for 
the Boycott of Israel. 


By 1961, according to Fortune magazine, 
the number of American firms on the Arab 
blacklist had risen “from about 20 in 1957 
to nearly four times that.” ® 

Many companies—including Emerson 
Radio, General Tire & Rubber, Dow Chemi- 
cal, and Merritt-Chapman & Scott—nhave 
refused to yie:d to the boycott.‘ Some feel 
that the Arab market, despite its overwhelm- 
ing numerical strength, would not compen- 
sate for loss of Israeli business. Some have 
discovered that certain cynical Arab coun- 
tries are not above dealing with recalcitrant 
companies whose products are in short sup- 
ply in the Middle East. Some simply ob- 
ject on principle to threats and foreign 
dictation. 
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A case in point is a large company in the 


Midwest, which is building a $2 million plant 


in Haifa, to be completed in 1962. An offi- 
cial of the company explains its decision to 
defy the Arab boycott: 


Our Board was immediately concerned 


with the threat o: boycott of our products 
by the nations of the United Arab Republic. 
We did considerable business in these coun- 
tries and had received threats of the boycott 


by letter from four of the countries of the 


Arab bloc. Remember also the population 
totals—65 million Arab people to 2 million in 
Israel. 

Despite this, [we] felt that basically most 
Americans are not in sympathy with the 
boycott. Our own reaction is one of great 
distaste. 

The whole philosophy of the Arab bloc— 
its threat of boycott against people doing 
business in Israel, its attitude toward the 
Suez, its general political thinking—is op- 
posed by the Western bloc of nations. 

The viewpoint of many companies is 
summed up by Fortune: 

The growing willingness of United States 
and European investors to ignore Arab 
threats is, of course, due in part to sympathy 
with the Israeli cause. However, this factor 
is of less importance than the Arabs would 
have the world believe. The fact is that Is- 
rael offers economic opportunities which 
make it worthwhile for many types of in- 
vestors to ignore Arab threats. (Israel’s per 
capita GNP—#$1,050—is 13 times greater 
than Egypt’s.) Indicative of the changed 
outlook is the attitude of R. A. Hutchinson, 
a vice president of Studebaker-Packard, 
which opened an assembly line in Haifa in 
1960. Said Hutchinson, “We deal with all 
the Arab States. But if they choose to stop 
their purchases following our agreement 
here, that’s their affair, not ours.” 


Moreover, the capricious manner in which 


the boycott is applied invites defiance. It is 


not a crime under the blockade regulations © 


simply to sell goods to Israel, but it is con- 
sidered illegal to invest in Israel, to set up 
offices there, or to enter licensing and tech- 
nical agreements with Israeli firms. But 
some U.S. companies, such as Bulova 
Watch, which do nothing more than 
sell their products to Israel, have found 
themselves summarily placed on the black- 
list. 

Faced with such arbitrariness, formerly 
hesitant investors have apparently decided 
that they might as well be hung for sheep 
as for lambs. 


BLACKLISTING OF AMERICAN SHIPS 


The Arab League boycott applies as well 
to American-owned vessels temporarily 
chartered to Israeli companies, or, as hap- 
pens more frequently, carrying materials or 
agricultural or industrial products from the 
United States destined in large or small part 
for Israeli ports. The number of ships thus 


blacklisted varies; as of now, it is estimated 


that about 35 American-flag vessels are af- 
fected, plus an equal number owned by 
American companies but registered in other 
countries. 

The closing of Arab ports to ships sailing 
to or from Israel has also subjected Ameri- 
can seamen to insult and hardship. 

The crew of the freighter Westport, en- 
tering the port of Suez en route from Israel 
in the fall of 1959, was held aboard ship for 
22 days in violation of international law. 
The seamen’s papers were impounded by 
the police. The seamen were forbidden to 


communicate with anyone except through 


Egyptian officials.® 

In the summer of 1960, when the Isthmian 
arrived at Aqaba, Jordan, crew members were 
quizzed as to their religious affiliations and 
two members were prohibited from taking 
shore leave because their surnames did not 
sound “Christian” to the Arabs.’ 

Outraged by harassment and mistreat- 
ment of American seamen in Arab ports, the 
Seafarers International Union picketed the 
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Egyptian ship Cleopatra when it arrived in 
New York in April 1960. The picket line was 
honored by the International Brotherhood of 
Longshoremen. Unable to unload its cargo, 


the ship was stranded in New York for 3 
weeks. Efforts by the owners to have the 


Federal courts enjoin the picketing met with 
no success, 

The demonstration at the dock provoked 
anxiety in Washington—not because of the 
grievances which occasioned it, but because 
it might cause embarrassment.’ In exchange 
for the union’s agreement to end their pub- 
lic protest, the State Department finally 
promised to look into the situation and, 
through appropriate diplomatic action with 
the foreign countries involved, to renew its 
efforts to assure freedom of the seas and to 
protect the interests of our shipping and 
seamen now being discriminated against by. 
the Arab boycott and blacklisting policy.°® 

On July 12, 1961, the president of the 
National Maritime Union, Joseph Curran, 
charged that American seamen still are 
subjected to indignities and threats of physi- 
cal violence.“ He asked President Kennedy 
to protest to the United Nations against 
continued United Arab Republic violations 
of the principle of freedom of the seas. In 
a telegram to the President, Mr. Curran 
warned: 

In the absence of action by governments 
or by the United Nations to enforce the 


principle of freedom of the seas, the Inter- 


national Transport Workers Federation rep- 
resenting unions of seamen and other trans- 
port workers with a total membership of 
6,500,000 in 71 countries will have to con- 
sider joint action through its own resources, 
including boycott." 

American shipowners were affronted for’ 


nearly 2 years, starting in the spring of 


1958, by the Navy’s acceptance of the so0- 
called Haifa Clause in contracts for tankers 
calling at Persian Gulf ports. In effect, the 
clause barred U.S. vessels engaged in busi- 
ness with Israel from carrying Navy oil 
cargoes.“ In February 1960 when public 
pressure led*the Navy’s Military Sea Trans- 
port Service to withdraw the clause from its 
shipping contracts, Senator CLirrorp P. CASE, 
of New Jersey, commented: 

I hope the public protests which greeted 
revelation of this now discontinued practice 
will serve as notice to other Government 
agencies. The American public does not be- 
lieve a U.S. Government agency should 
knuckle under to any form of international 
blackmail.* 

DENIAL OF ENTRY TO THE SUEZ CANAL 


In closing the Suez Canal to ships of Amer- 


ican registry engaging in trade with Israel 


or stopping at Israeli ports, the United Arab 
Republic is defying United Nations resolu- 
tions and established practice, and violating 
the convention “respecting the free naviga- . 
tion of the Suez Maritime Canal” signed at 
Constantinople, October 29, 1888, by Turkey 
and eight major world powers. Egypt was 
then under Turkey’s rule; the United Arab 
Republic, as successor to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment in that region, is bound by treaty 
obligations assumed with respect to the | 
Suez Canal. 

The very first article of the convention 
states: 

The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be 
free and open, in time of war as in time of 
peace, to every vessel of commerce or of war, 
without distinction of flag. 

The canal shall never be subject to the 
exercise of the right of blockade. 

The UAR contention that the convention 
does not apply under conditions of war was 
clearly anticipated by article XI: 

The measures taken in the cases provided 
for in articles [IX and X [which deal with 


_measures to be taken by the Egyptian Gov- 


ernment to enforce the treaty, defend Egypt, 
and maintain public order] of the present 
treaty shall not interfere with the free ' use 
of the canal. 


| 
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The convention prohibits the erection of 
ent fortifications or other impedi- 
ments to navigation (arts. VIII and XI), 
and provides for continuation of the treaty 
beyond the duration of the Acts of Conces- 
sion of the Universal Suez Canal Company— 
that is, even when the Government of Egypt 
should come into direct control of the canal 
(art. XIV). 

On November 2, 1956, during the emer- 
gency special session to deal with the Sinai- 
Suez Canal crisis, the General Assembly of 
the United Nations adopted a resolution 
calling for a cease-fire in the Middle East 
and urging that “steps be taken to reopen 
the Suez Canal and restore secure freedom 
of navigation.” * 

The U.S. position was summed up by Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles in 1956: * 

It seemed to us from the beginning that 
any solution should take account of two 
basic facts. One is that an international 
waterway like the Suez Canal, which has 
always had an international status, cannot 
properly be made an instrumentality of any 
government’s national policies so that equal 
passage may depend on that government's 
favor. That does not require Egypt to for- 
go the rights which are normal to it as the 
sovereign nation through whose territory 
this international waterway passes. It does 
mean that Egypt should not be in a posi- 
tion to exercise such arbitrary power, open 
or devious, over the operations of this in- 
ternational waterway that the nations de- 
pendent on the canal will in effect be living 
under an economic “sword of Damocles.”’ 
That would be an intolerable state of af- 
fairs. It would be inconsistent with the 
United Nations Charter requirement that 
these situations must be dealt with in _ 
formity with the principles of justice and 
international law. 

On January 8, 1957, to help defray the 
cost of rehabilitating the Suez Canal, the 
United States advanced $5 million to the 
United Nations. As of July 1961, approxi- 
mately $3 million had been refunded in 
three installments, leaving a net of $2 mil- 
lion contributed by the United States. 
Thus, in submitting to the exclusion of 
American ships from the canal, our Gov- 
ernment is allowing its citizens to be de- 
nied access to an international waterway 
maintained in part out of their own pockets. 

The “Freedom of the Seas” amendment 
to the Mutual Security Act, introduced by 
Senators Paut DouGcias and KENNETH KEAT- 
ING, and adopted by both Houses of Congress 
on May 2, 1960, declares that “such proce- 
dures as boycotts, blockades, and the re- 
striction of the use of international 
- Waterways” are disapproved by the United 
States and endanger the peace of the world; 
the amendment calls on the President to 
“report on measures taken by the adminis- 
_ tration” to insure the application of these 
Principles in granting foreign aid.“ But 
the State Department has not acted on this 
policy statement by the Congress. 


BLACKLISTING OF HOLLYWOOD AND BROADWAY 
STARS 


Numerous American stage and screen stars 
of all faiths who have performed, or intend 
to perform, in Israel, or are said to harbor 
‘favorable feelings for that country, have 
been blacklisted by the Arab League. This 
extension of discrimination to the enter- 
tainment industry may well be intended to 
accomplish something more than appears on 
the surface—namely, to restrict freedom of 
expression. 

The most publicized instance occurred in 
March 1961, when the United Arab Republic 
refused to permit a company of the Ameri- 
can Theatre Guild, touring under the spon- 
sorship of the U.S. Department of State and 
headed by no less renowned an actress than 
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Helen Hayes, to perform in Cairo. The rea- 
son given was that the company was sched- 
uled also to appear in Tel Aviv. Yet, no 
military or economic gain would accrue to 
Israel because of this visit. The cancellation 
seemed clearly to imply that if well-known 
persons could be disadvantaged because of 
their alleged friendly attitudes toward Israel 
or willingness to appear there, persons of 
lesser repute might be well advised not to 
evidence attitudes or make commitments 
displeasing to the Arab League. 
TO UPHOLD THE INTERESTS OF AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS AND INDUSTRY 


Our State Department has repeatedly pro- 
claimed its determination to protect basic 
American interests which are endangered 
by the Arab boycott. It has clearly cataloged 
those interests and its intentions with re- 
spect to them as follows: 

The U.S. Government protests as a matter 
of policy discriminatory actions or prac- 
tices with respect to international trade 
which adversely affect U.S. firms, vessels, and 
citizens. The Department will continue to 
pursue, by all appropriate and effective 
means, every avenue whereby private Ameri- 
can interests in international trade may be 
fully safeguarded and restored. 

As a matter of settled policy, the United 
States supports the principle of freedom of 
the seas and free access to foreign ports and 
facilities. The Department has constantly 
sought to facilitate the normal pursuit of 
international commerce by vessels of U.S. 
registry. \ 

The U.S. Government has long and un- 
equivocally maintained the principle that 
there should be freedom of transit through 
the Suez Canal for all nations. This policy 
has been publicly emphasized on numerous 
occasions, and was specifically reiterated by 
the Secretary of State during his address 
before the United Nations General Assembly 
on September 17, 1959. 

The Department of State reemphasizes 
that our Government neither recognizes nor 


condones the Arab boycott, which includes 


the blacklisting of U.S.-flag vessels in part 
because of prior calls at Israeli ports. Every 
appropriate opportunity will be utilized, on 
a continuing basis, to reemphasize this fun- 
damental position to the Governments con- 
cerned.” 

But these and other assurances of devotion 
to principle still remain to be implemented 
by effective means; our Government has yet 
to move from praiseworthy assertions to ap- 
propriate action. 


CITIZEN ACTION | 
_ The conscientious citizen, who may well 


ask “What can I do about this?’’ may find 


guidance in the State Department’s declara- 
tion that the Department “gives full con- 
sideration to all communications from 
private American groups with respect to 
problems affecting the conduct of US. 
foreign relations.’”’** In view of this hos- 
pitality to the views of private citizen 
groups, leaders of such groups have the op- 
portunity to address themselves to those 
aspects of the boycott which are of particu- 
lar concern to their members: | 


Business, industrial and trade organiza- 
tions can urge that Government depart- 
ments and agencies, and U.S. representatives 
abroad, henceforth refuse to cooperate with, 
or facilitate, those activities of Arab League 
nations which interfere with freedom of 
action on the part of American companies in 
establishing, maintaining and extending 
commercial relations abroad. Business and 
industrial firms can themselves reject threats 
of boycott or blacklisting. 


Labor unions, which have a substantial 


stake in frustrating the boycott, can continue 
to express the views already voiced by sev- 
eral spokesmen of the labor movement em- 
phasizing the need for immediate action to 
uphold the principles enunciated by the 
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State Department in ite official statement’ 
of May 6, 1960, to the President of the 
AFL-CIO 


Religious, patriotic and civic organizations 
can articulate their opposition to our Gov- 
ernment’s seeming toleration of Arab League 


activities which infringe upon American 
sovereignty and invade the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The mass media can interpret to news- 
paper and magazine readers, and radio and 
television audiences, the nature and signi- 
ficance of the Arab boycott, exposing it in 
its full light as an arrogant effort to dictate 
to the American business and industrial 
community under what conditions and with © 
whom commerce and trade may be con- 
ducted in foreign countries. 

Veterans organizations can demand that 
the Armed Forces terminate their accom- 
modation to Arab discrimination against 
American servicemen and henceforth refuse 
to make religious distinctions in the assign- 
ment of military and civilian personnel to 
U.S. establishments anywhere in the world. 

All citizen groups can urge that Congress 
reexamine its foreign aid policy, with parti- 
cular reference to expenditures for grants 
and loans to those Arab League nations 
which discriminate among American citizens 
and boycott American business and indus- 
try. All groups can call upon our Govern- 
ment to suit its action to its word, to insist 
that: 

Citizens carrying American passports must 
receive equal hospitality wherever they may 
travel; 

Ships flying the Stars and Stripes must 
enjoy freedom of navigation in whatever in- 
ternational waterway they may choose to sail; 

Armed Forces personnel, whether military 
or civilian, must be assigned to oversea 
service, wherever such service is required, 
without regard for discriminatory religious 
criteria invoked by foreign governments in 
defiance of American law; 

American citizens and American-owned 
companies must be free to pursue their 
legitimate commercial and industrial in- 
terests anywhere in the world without arbi- 
trary interference and restraint; 

Countries seeking to maintain friendly re- 
lations with the United States must be 
guided by these requirements. os 

In short, public opinion can call a halt 
to departures from principle in America’s 
foreign relations. Public opinion can de- 
mand that our foreign policy be extricated 
from the quicksands of concession to bluster 
and affront, and restored to the solid rock of 
self-respect. 

Allies are not won nor admiration stirred 
for our country by willingness to compromise 
national ideals on the grounds of expediency. 
The fallacy, indeed the cataclysmic conse- 
quence, of such a course has been borne out 
all too often in the downfall of once-proud 
nations. 

Today, as in the past, America’s true 
course lies in unyielding commitment to the 
principles that give us strength as a nation 
and stature as a leader among nations. 

AREA OFFICES 


New England: 72 Franklin Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

New York: Institute of Human Relations, 
165 East 56th Street, New York, N.Y.; West- 
chester division, 48 Mamaroneck Avenue, 
White Plains, N.Y. 

Northern New Jersey and New York State: 
45 Branford Place, Newark, N.J. - 

Pennsylvania: 1508 Land Title Building, © 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Central Seaboard: 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

Atlanta: 41 Exchange Place, Atlanta, Ga. 
ae 1208 Congress Building, Miami, 

a. 

East Central: 602 Chester-Ninth Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Michigan: 163 Madison Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

North Central: 343 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

South Central: 19 West Seventh Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

West Central: 705 Chestnut Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Southwest: 523 Fidelity Building, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Southern Pacific: 590 North Vermont Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Northern Pacific: 40 First Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 


(AJC: Founded 1906, oldest American or- 


ganization combating bigotry, protecting 
civil and religious rights of Jews, and ad- 
vancing cause of freedom everywhere.) 

Frederick F. Greenman, president. 

Louis Caplan, chairman, executive board. 

Pearson E. Neaman, chairman, adminis- 
trative board. 

William Rosenwald, chairman, National 
Advisory Council. 

Maurice Glinert, treasurer. 

Arthur D. Leidesdorf, associate treasurer. 

Julius S. Loewenthal, secretary. 

John Slawson, executive vice president. 

Morris B. Abram, Atlanta, vice president. 

Max Wm. Bay, Beverly Hills, vice president. 

Martin L. Butzel, Detroit, vice president. 

William P. Engel, Birmingham, vice presi- 
dent. 

Jack A. Goldfarb, New York, vice president. 

Andrew Goodman, New York, vice presi- 
dent. 

Philip E. Hoffman, Orange, vice president. 

James Marshall, New York, vice president. 

Irving Salomon, San Diego, vice president. 

Gardner H. Stern, Chicago, vice president. 

Jacob Blaustein, honorary president. 

Herbert B. Ehrmann, honorary president. 

Irving M. Engel, honorary president. 

Joseph M. Proskauer, honorary president. 

Herbert H. Lehman, ROmoRAey vice presi- 
dent. 

Samuel D. Leidesdorf, honorary vice presi- 


dent. 


Ralph E. Samuel, honorary vice president. 

Horace Stern, honorary vice president. 

Fred Lazarus, Jr., honorary chairman, Na- 
tional Advisory Council. 


1The Arab League consists of 11 countries: 
Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Libya, Mo- 
rocco, Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, Tunisia, 
United Arab Republic and Yemen. 
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ORD, May 3, 1961, p. 6568. 

%“The Frayed Arab Noose.” Fortune, July 
1961, p. 102. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., p. 106. 

e Seafarers Log, official organ of the Sea- 
farers International Union, Atlantic and Gulf 
District, AFL-CIO, Apr. 22,1960. 

7 Ibid., Aug. 19, 1960. 

® The New York Times, Apr. 24, 1960. 

* Statement by Acting Secretary of State 
Douglas Dillon to AFL-CIO President George 
Meany, May 6, 1960. 

10The New York Times, July 13, 1961. 

New York Herald Tribune, July 13, 1961. 

12 The Haifa clause: 

“In event the vessel is prevented from 
loading or discharging in any port by the 
local authorities because of the vessel having 
previously traded with Israel, the charterer 
shall have the option: 

“1. To cancel the charter as of the date 
loading is refused or after discharge at an- 
other port, 

“2. To require the substitution of another 
vessel of similar size, class, condition of tanks 
or cargo holds, and in a similar position. 

“3. To nominate other loading or discharg- 
ing port or ports. 
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“Expenses incurred by the charterer in 
exercising an option shall be for the account 
of the owner.” 

18 The New York Times, Feb. 19, 1960. 

4 United Nations Review, December 1956, 
p. 103. 

™“The Task of Waging Peace,” address 


before the Dallas Council on World Affairs, 


Dallas, Tex. The Department of State Bulle- 
tin, Nov. 5, 1956, p. 699. 

Mutual Security Act of 1960 (Public 
Law 86-472; 74 Stat. 134), sec. 2, which 
amends sec. 2(f) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended. 

17Statement of Acting Secretary of State 
Douglas Dillon, op. cit. 
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Critical Materials to Soviet Bloc 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I in- 
clude therein a recent article from the 
Worcester, Mass., Telegram headed 
“U.S. Exports to Red Bloc Rise 800 Per- 


cent During Crisis.” 


The heading of this article as well as 
its contents give rise to some very dis- 
turbing impressions in that it would 
appear that this Nation has stepped up 
its trade with the Red bloc and strength- 
ened its potential in critical materials 
and equipment at a time when the Com- 
munist conspiracy is pointing a bloody 
finger in the direction of the United 
States and the free world. 

In view of this article and other in- 
formation that has come to me recently 
concerning these matters, I am contact- 


ing appropriate officials of the Govern- 


ment, including the distinguished Sec- 
retary of Commerce, in order to adduce 
further information as well as the basis 
for our doing business in critical ma- 
terials with the Soviet bloc at this time. 


I have also indicated my very strong 
view that trade with the Soviet bloc 
which involves the sending of critical 
materials, or in fact any materials, 


equipment and supplies that increase 


the warmaking potential of the slave 
world, would be sharply questioned and 
disapproved by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people, as being 
contrary to our interests as well as our 
security. 

The article follows: 

U.S. Exports To RED BLoc RIsE 800 PERCENT 
DURING CRISIS 

WASHINGTON.—The volume of American 
goods licensed for shipment to Communist 
countries increased by more than 800 per- 
cent in the 3 weeks following President Ken- 
nedy’s address to the Nation on Berlin. 

This has been a cause of both concern and 
embarrassment to high administration of- 
ficials aware of the statistics, which have 
received scant public attention. 

Steps already have been taken to reverse 
the upward trend, although there has been 
no formal change in export control regula- 
tions. 
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FIGURES SHOW UPTREND | 

An Associated Press tabulation of daily 
export licensing reports, made available by 
the Commerce Department, showed that: 


In the 3 weeks preceding Kennedy’s July | 


25 television-radio address on the Berlin 
crisis, the Department authorized the ship- 
ment of $750,196 in American goods to the 
Soviet Union and her European satellites. 
In the 3 succeeding weeks, the licensing 
total soared to $6,278,566. 


SECURITY NOT IMPERILED 


Included in the upswing were $2.5 million 
of rail equipment for Bulgaria; $1.7 million 
of synthetic rubber for the Soviet Union, Po- 
land, Hungary and Rumania; $107,000 of in- 
dustrial instruments for the Soviet Union, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia; $95,000 of coal 
tar products for Hungary and Czechoslo- 
vakia; $38,000 of carbon black for Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, and East Germany; and 
$23,000 of pipe valves for the Soviet Union 
and Poland. 

The Department ruled that none of these 
proposed shipments would endanger national 
security. Export regulations prohibit ship- 
ments to Iron Curtain countries of goods cal- 
culated to increase their war-making po- 
tential. 

BUSINESS AS USUAL 


The licensing officials apparently continued 
to take a business-as-usual attitude after 
Kennedy’s talk, thus running counter to 
public opinion as assessed by their boss, 
Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges. 

The Secretary told an August 8 news con- 
ference: “I think the whole tempo and 
temper of our people in the last 6 or 8 weeks 
has changed toward the question of any 
kind of trade with Russia.” 


We Can Be Proud | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States is the most tolerant nation in the 
world. We can be justly proud of the 
harmony and good will that exists 
among our people. We have by far the 
best record in the world of any nation 
with similar problems. We need to tell 
this story to the world. We can be 
proud of the tolerance, understanding, 
and amazing progress being made in race 
relations. 

Mr. Speaker, let us talk about our ac- 
complishments—the good things we are 
doing and not magnify little incidents 
out of proportion. 

Sentiments expressed by our African 
friends in the following article from the 
Washington Evening Star is a deserved 
compliment to the people of our great 
country: 

Bras In SoOuTH EXAGGERATED, AFRICANS Say 

GREENSBORO, N.C., August 22.—Bekele 
Gared, a young Ethiopian agricultural of- 
ficial, says he is convinced the South’s racial 
troubles have been exaggerated. 

Mr. Gared, who has lived in Texas and 
North Carolina for 5 months, says the peo- 
ple who exaggerated these troubles to him 
were not Russians, but “mostly Americans.” 

Mr. Gared is one of 18 Africans currently 
studying agricultural extension work in the 


| 
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United States. A number of them have lived 
with farm families in central and eastern 
North Carolina. 

Mr. Gared and others of the group were 
interviewed by a representative of the De- 
partment of Agriculture Information of 
North Carolina State College’s School of 
Agriculture. 

“When I came to the United States, I 
chose to go to the North,” Mr. Gared said, 
“because of what I had read about the 
South.” 

Mr. Gared said most of the things he had 
read about the South had appeared in weekly 
news magazines and negro newspapers pub- 
lished in America. 

Officials of the International Cooperation 
Administration granted Mr. Gared his wish. 
They sent him to Michigan State University. 

“Later, when they told me they were going 
to send me to Texas, I protested,” Mr. Gared 
said. “And when I told people at Michigan 
State that I was going to be sent to the 
South, they were most sympathetic.” 

He said he finally agreed to go to Texas 
“when I found I had no alternative.” 

The headquarters of his Texas visit was 
Prairie View A. & M. College, a State- 
supported Negro college. In early July, he 
and his group moved on to North Carolina. 

EXPERIENCE OPENS EYES 


Since then, they have visited State insti- 
tutions, businesses, and for about 2 weeks va- 
rious members of the group lived with farm 
families in Wilson, Greene, Wayne, Franklin, 
Vance, Warren, Granville, Durham, Rock- 
ingham and Caswell Counties. 

As a result of his extensive visit, Mr. Gared 
said his attitude about race relations in the 
South was “entirely changed.” 

“If you don’t look for embarrassing things, 
you won’t find them,” he said. 

Members of Mr. Gared’s party were in- 
terviewed at North Carolina A. & T. College 
here, where they spent several days evaluat- 
ing their North Carolina study. There was 
. general agreement with Mr. Gared’s observa- 
tion about racial conditions in Texas and 
North Carolina. 


KENYA OFFICIAL AGREES 


“You see a good deal of what you are look- 
ing for,” said a Ministry of Agriculture offi- 
cial from Kenya. 

This official, incidentally, said he tried to 
eat at a white restaurant in Greensboro and 
was refused service. 

“But I didn’t get upset,” he said, “be- 
cause I realized that in my own country a 
white man may have had the same trouble 
in many places.’’ 

“Racial problems are worldwide,” he con- 
tinued in a distinct British accent, result of 
3 years of study at Cambridge University. _ 

“But perhaps you in America have done 
more about these problems than many places 
in the world,” he added. 


INDIANA NOT MUCH — 


A 36-year-old superintendent for the 
Ministry of Agriculture in Nigeria, Agorinda 
Alawode, felt that he had an objective view 
of America’s race problems before he came 
to this country. — 

“The American Ambassador explained the 
situation at a lecture I attended,” he said. 

Mr. Alawode, whose face is marked by 
tribal tattoos, has attended Indiana Univer- 
sity for 9 months. 

“And I don’t see much difference in race 
- relations in Indiana and other places I have 
been,” he commented. “I could get myself 
into trouble any place,” he added, “whether 
it’s in America or my own coun 
A Tanganyikan official, Ally Mondoma, said 
he remembered about that “Rock 
place” [Little Rock]. “But when I got here,” 
he added, “I saw the races were getting along 
in all phases of life.” 

One visitor said: “Any time people are in- 
different to you, you are segregated. And 
here I found people very sympathetic.” 
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We Must Meet the Needs of America’s 
Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, my good friend Bob Cavanaugh, 


-of Eau Claire, Wis., has called my atten- 
.tion to a very thought-provoking article 


on the needs of America’s children. It 
was written by Ada Barnett Stough, ex- 
ecutive director of the American Parents 
Committee, and appeared in Parents’ 
magazine. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include this arti- 
cle in the REcorD: 

Ir CHILDREN COULD TALK TO THE — 

AND THE CONGRESS 


Children have no vote or voice in national 
affairs. If they had, here are some things 
they might.say to the President and the 
Congress: 

Please give us more schoolrooms. Two 
million of us are short of classrooms, go to 
school half-days, and lose the equivalent of 
2 months of instruction. Many classes are 
held in churches, office buildings, and, in 
at least one city in a school bus. Several 
million more of us in regular classrooms are 
handicapped because of overcrowding, and 
overworked teachers. Please help our com- 
munities to build at least 130,000 more class- 
rooms. 

Please take the lead in combating juve- 
nile delinquency. For reasons not clearly 
enough known, some 1% to 2 million of us 
do not live law-abiding lives: we steal autos, 
burgle and a few even commit murder. Our 
delinquency costs the United States $2.6 bil- 
lion a year. Many explanations and reme- 
dies have been suggested, but there is no 
central agency to take responsibility. There 
are too few policemen who know how to 
handle us; too few psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists, too few welfare workers, probation 
officers, judges and social workers to help us 
with our problems. Can’t the U.S. Govern- 
ment provide leadership and funds? 

Please help where parents are helpless. 
Five million of us have working mothers. 
We need day-care centers but there aren’t 
enough. When mothers get sick or another 
calamity arises, we wish there could be 
homemakers to take over. But county wel- 
fare budgets aren’t big enough for adequate 
homemaker services. Couldn’t — Federal 
Government help? 

Please help us with our iiieitiva? care. 
Many of us don’t get needed medical care. 
Between 30,000 and 50,000 of us are born 
each year with heart disease. Between a 
third and a half million of us have epilepsy. 
About the same number have cerebral palsy. 


When our parents can’t take care of us the 


Federal Government sometimes helps with 
money that comes to our communities from 
the grant-in-aid programs for maternal and 
child health and welfare, and for crippled 
children. Please appropriate enough money 
to keep that help coming. 

More than 2 million of us are mentally 
retarded or emotionally disturbed, or have 
serious speech or hearing defects. We need 
especially trained teachers, better diagnostic 
services, and our parents need advice and 
counsel about how to care for us. The Fed- 
eral Government has begun to help. Please 
see that the funds appropriated are ade- 
quate. 

Please help those of us who are homeless 
or whose parents don’t look after us. A 
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quarter of a million of us are without per- 
manent homes because of divorce, desertion, 
illness, mental breakdown or some other 
reason. . There is usually no one to help us 
but a public welfare worker. Where there 
is one, often she cannot get to us in time. 
We need someone to get Aid for Dependent 
Children money for us—when needed—and 
to see that it is sufficient. We need someone 
to find us foster homes—to get us released 
for adoption. Won’t you help? 


Please help those of us who can’t live like 


other children. Approximately 100,000 of us 
are children of migratory workers. About 
5,000 of us are employed illegally during 
school hours partly because there is no 
schooling for us where we work. The Fed- 
eral Government could provide leadership 
and financial help. Help us, please, to get it. 
Please remember, Mr. President and Mem- 
bers of Congress, that we are part of the 
generation who will soon be responsible for 
our country’s welfare. How well we will do 
depends on our present education, health 
and the care that contributes to sound 
emotional growth. Please keep us in mind. 


Crimes Aboard Aircraft in Air Commerce 
SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
the others who have complimented the 
committee chairman and the committee 
who have brought to the House H.R. 
8384. Certainly, each of us is gravely 
concerned with the problem of aircraft 
piracy. 

Unfortunately, this is the type of 


crime which gets wide publicity and 


thereby is increased the possibility of 
a rash of such.evil offenses. 

Because of the fact that aircraft is 
relativel¥ new in international travel, 
the old laws of piracy on the high seas 


fail to fit the needs of our modern so- 


ciety. The committee has brought us 
an excellent bill to provide for swift 
prosecution in this field of criminal law. 
However, because of one aspect of H.R. 


8384, I vote for it most reluctantly. This. 


is the matter of the death penalty pro- 
vision. Firstly, a good case can be made 
against the death penalty on moral 
grounds. This broad issue, however, 
must be debated and considered another 
day. 

My concern with the death penalty 
provision in this bill is that it goes be- 
yond anything with which I am fam- 
iliar, either in Federal law, or in Cali- 
fornia State law in that it provides for 
the death penalty when there is no death 
nor injury to a victim (this field of crime 
is distinguishable from treason where 
the death penalty is imposed without 
a show of immediate harm or death to 
a victim). 

The sole justification for the death 
penalty is its deterrent effect. Consid- 
ering the probable circumstances of the 
commission of aircraft piracy, it would 
seem to me most advisable to provide 
that the death penalty could not be im- 
posed if there were no death or bodily 
harm to a victim. It would seem justi- 
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fied to anticipate that the crime of air- 
craft piracy would be one which would 
last over a considerable period of time 
in its commission and further that there 
would be opportunity for discussion be- 
tween some of the victims, particularly 
the aircraft pilot and the criminal. 

It is at this point that the criminal 
may be, and should be, aware of the fact 
that if he conducts himself so as to avoid 
any harm to his victims he will thus 


avoid the death penalty regardless of — 


what else may happen to him. 

No one desires to “negotiate” with a 
criminal, but the primary concern of 
this bill is the preservation of life and 
avoidance of harm to victims. I believe 
that a sane criminal] will be easily per- 
suaded to avoid harm to the victim if 
that harm will result in his probable 
death. It is to be noted that the insane 
criminal will not be executed under any 
circumstances. Under our penal system 
we do not execute the insane. 

This reasoning was followed in the 
’ Grafting of the Federal kidnaping sta- 
_ tute. I respectfully suggest that the 
same approach should be used in aircraft 
piracy. 


Dollars Will Not Solve All Problems 
EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


, HON. BRUCE ALGER» 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, contrary 
to the apparent theory embraced by the 
administration, we cannot solve all the 
world’s problems by throwing dollars at 
them. A sound foreign-aid program in 
the interest of the United States would 
be a selective one in which we give no 
aid to our enemies or to Socialist neu- 
trals who aid our enemies. A sound for- 
eign-aid program would be loans to those 
countries who guarantee freedom to 
their people, for programs they initiate 
and want, and with strong guarantees 
that the loans would be repaid in hard 
money, not local currency. The lazy 
diplomacy of the administration vision- 
aries is well defined in the following edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal: 

Lazy DIPLOMACY 

It’s unfortunate that the foreign-aid de- 
bate in Congress. has seemed to turn on a 
technicality. To many, the argument in 
recent days has appeared to boil down to 
the administration wanting to spend aid 
money one way, the House insisting on an- 
other. 

Certainly, the face of the dispute is aid 
financing. The administration requests au- 
thority to finance a part of its aid program— 
some $8.8 billion—by direct borrowing from 
the Treasury over the next 5 years. And the 
House, for obvious reasons, wishes to pre- 
serve the checkrein provided by the proce- 
dure of annual aid appropriations. 

Yet anyone who reads the debates will see 
another conflict underlying all the talk of 
financing. It is, at bottom, a debate about 
the wisdom of U.S. foreign policy. 

The administration, because of the way it 
looks at the world, would commit the United 
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States more deeply to foreign aid as the 
chief instrument of U.S. foreign policy. 
Many in Congress, looking back on upwards 
of $90 billion in past aid-givingy"are pro- 
foundly skeptical of further travel on that 
road. 

Their misgivings are supported by a strik- 
ing fact: In one way or another, foreign aid 
now flows to 97 of the earth’s 110 nations. 
Any diplomatic device used so indiscrimi- 
nately is suspect; there cannot be so many 
vital U.S. interests to be served unless the 
aid we give is largely an end in itself. 

Thus foreign aid has grown into an insti- 
tution, girdling the globe and embracing 
allies, neutrals and Communists alike. A 
few countries are aided out of clear US. 
self-interest, yet in the majority the US. 
interest is the vaguely defined ambition of 
eradicating poverty and encouraging prog- 
ress. This justification for aid to the so- 
called underdeveloped countries arises from 
circumstances there; from pity for the num- 
berless poor and from irrational guilt at our 
own well-being; from a shaky hope our dol- 
lars are doing something to win friends and 
lessen the likelihood of Communist takeover. 
It does not arise from hard thought about 
the uses of foreign aid. 

In its time, the Marshall plan idea was an 
imaginative stroke of US. diplomacy; so was 
the U.S. military aid sent to some parts of 
the free world; if a Laos slipped, a Greece 
and a Turkey were saved. But ever since 
these efforts, subsequent administrations, 
trying to live on borrowed intellectual capi- 
tal, have grossly misapplied the idea. The 
sprawling U.S. aid program is the result of 
shrinking U.S. diplomatic insight and re- 
sourcefulness. 

All this bespeaks of a poverty of imagina- 
tion. The Communists also give foreign aid, 
using the device selectively as one diplo- 
matic tool among many. But when the 
United States faces the problems posed by 


an emerging nation or a sudden crisis, it 


looks instinctively to foreign aid to solve 
them. Washington behaves as though there 
were no alternative way of influencing men 
and events; as though the United States 
could not lead other nations if it lost its 
checkbook. 

There are any number of things wrong 
with the US. foreign aid program. But one 
of the worst is that it too often serves as 
a crutch for the intellectually lazy. 


Shickshinny, Pa., Now Observing Its 
Centennial 


EXTENSION hog REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


| OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, during 
this week the Borough of Shickshinny 
in my congressional district is observing 
its 100th anniversary. This Saturday, 
I shall have the pleasure of participat- 
ing in Shickshinny’s celebration and I 
am eagerly looking forward to seeing 
the parade, attending a baseball game 
and the spectacular which has been ar- 
ranged for later in the day. This fine 
borough, Mr. Spealer, is an historical 
area and a thriving farm region as the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader pointed out 
in an editorial in its issue of Mopday, 
August 21, 1961. 
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As part of my remarks today, I in- 
clude the editorial: 


[From the Wilkes-Barre Times 
Aug. 21, 1961] 


SHICKSHINNY CENTENNIAL 


A salute is in order to Shickshinny today 
as it begins the formal observance of the 
centennial of its incorporation as a borough. 
Actually, it was chartered on November 30, 
1861, but the advancement of the celebration 
will permit it to take advantage of warm 
weather and the vacation season, thus mak- 
ing it possible for many to'participate who 
might not be able to come 3 months hence. 

-Shickshinny ranks fifth among boroughs 
of Luzerne County in age, being preceded 
only by White Haven in 1842, Kingston and 
West Pittston in 1857, and New Columbus 
in 1860. 

Actually, of course, the town’s history has 
its roots deep in colonial America. There was 
a reference to Shickshinny as early as 1774. 
It was known originally as Shickshawnee. 
The borough itself was carved from Salem 
and Union Townships with Jesse P. Enke as 
the first burgess. The first permanent resi- 
dent of the town was Ralph Austin, the 
great-grandfather of Charles Austin, Wilkes- 
Barre banker. Among the early landowners 
and mine operators there were the Hollen- 
backs, Conynghams, Searches, MeGlintocks, 
and Stackhouses. 

Shickshinny, known to the Indians as the 


place where five mountains meet, continues 


to be the center of a thriving agricultural 
region and retains its rustic appeal. The 
municipality’s population, according to the 
1960 census, was 1,831. With its churches, 


_ schools, and organizations, it is typical of the 


small towns that dot the American scene. 
Its record is impressive in peace and war. 

The program for the week calls for — 
events next Sunday. . 


Women’s Suffrage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CHARLES M-C. MATHIAS, JR. 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, August 


26 is the 4lst anniversary of the 19th 


amendment to the Constitution. I am . 


proud to say that in 1920 it was the Re- 
publican Party who gave American 
women the right to vote. Since 1920, 
women voters have strengthened our 
Government and the importance of their 
participation in Government affairs has 


been recognized by appointment to many 


high level Government positions. 
Women’s enhanced position in Govern- 
ment has been paralleled in all phases 
of American life. More women are being 
welcomed in professional, technical, and 
clerical occupations. As every Member 
of this House knows, without women’s 
participation in US. politics, our elec- 


toral process could not have kept up with | 


the times. Whether it is actually run- 
ning for an office at the Federal, State, 
and local levels, or babysitting while 
women assume an important 
role. 

In the 1956 election, 57.6 percent of the 
eligible women voted in contrast to 60.91 


percent of men eligible to vote. The per- 
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centage is rising fast. Also rising fast is 
the number of women in State govern- 
ment offices. Seven women are secre- 
taries of state; 34, State senators; and 
294 State representatives. I am pleased 
to say that six women hold important 
offices in the State of Maryland. 

Because today is the 4lst anniversary 
of the Susan B. Anthony amendment, it 
is not only fitting we pause and pay trib- 
ute to her, but also to the millions of 
American women today who play im- 
portant roles as leaders of our United 
States. As we remember them and this 
anniversary, we look ahead to the future 
and recognize the demand for equal 
rights for women in every sense of the 
word. 


An Excellent Résumé of the Wastefulness 
of Army Policy on Disposal of St. 
Louis Ordnance Plant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


OF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
months, the St. Louis delegation in the 
Congress, and the two Senators from 
Missouri, have been attempting to con- 
vince the Department of the Army of the 
wastefulness involved in present policy 
decisions to declare as surplus and then 
dispose of the St. Louis Ordnance Plant. 
This $300 million installation has been 
one of the most important facilities of 
the Army in production of ammunition, 
and played a most vital role in World 
War II and the Korean war. 

In St. Louis itself, the board of alder- 
men, on motion of Alderman William 
iL. Clay, of the 26th ward, unanimously 
urged continued Government ownership 
of the facility in standby condition, not 
only because of the importance of the 
facility to the St. Louis economy but in 
view of the Nation’s possible need for the 
materials it can produce in time of 
emergency. 

Also, our labor groups in St. Louis have 
7 adopted strong resolutions of support 
for this same position. The Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers and 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists have joined the congressional 
delegation in vigorous representations to 
the Department of Defense on this, and 
the American Legion of Missouri has 

backed us up on it. The St. Louis Labor 
Council has also been represented in 
these efforts. 

I have just received an excellent sum- 
mary, in the form of a press release pre- 
pared and issued yesterday by Alderman 
Clay, outlining the current status of the 
situation and pointing up the wasteful- 
ness involved in a policy of disposing of 
this valuable Government ordnance 
plant. 

Knowing how the Members of the 
House of Representatives and of the 
Senate view with deep concern the off- 
again, on-again policies often followed 
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by Defense Department officials in de- 
activating and starting to dispose of 
facilities which later must be refurbished 
and put back into operation on a crash 
basis at huge expense, I am taking this 
opportunity to call to the attention of 
the Congress the background in the case 
of the St. Louis Ordnance Plant. 
Alderman Clay’s statement is, as I 
said, an excellent résumé, and I submit 
it herewith for printing in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. CLAY 


The purpose of this release is to pass on 
to you some of the facts I have gathered re- 
garding the St. Louis Ordnance Plant sit- 
uation. 

- I want to assure you that this question of 
the Government either retaining the fully 
equipped St. Louis Ordnance Plant or of 
gutting it by disconnecting and disposing 
of the machinery and equipment is not a 
political or labor “pitch’’ but one that a 
group of us feels sincerely is of grave import 
to the Government in its overall defense 
planning. For a brief résumé, the following 
is given: 

The St. Louis Ordnance Plant was built 
in 1940-41 and produced its first ammuni- 
tion the week following Pearl Harbor. From 
that time until V-—J Day in August 1945 this 
plant produced over 6 billion rounds of cali- 
ber 30 and .50 small-arms ammunition. In 
addition to this production it was a main 
base for production of steel cores and 
105-millimeter shells. 

Subsequent to V-J Day, on the announce- 
ment that the plant was to be stripped of 
its specialized machinery and equipment, a 
group of businessmen and labor leaders, 
in an audience with the then Secretary of 
War Patterson and top Army personnel, re- 
quested retention of the St. Louis Ordnance 
Plant on a standby basis. The Army an- 
swered that there was no foreseeable future 
requirement for small arms ammunition 
other than that which could be produced 
at the Government-owned Lake City Arsenal 
located at Independence, Mo., Twin Cities 
Arsenal located at New Brighton, Minn., plus 
privately owned facilities which had limited 
capacities. 

On the basis of this decision, the St. Louis 
Ordnance Plant was stripped of machinery 
and equipment, including large power trans- 
formers and a boiler plant required to fur- 
nish process steam and heat for buildings. 
Because its special design precluded use for 
purposes other than the manufacturing of 
small arms ammunition, a large percentage 
of this equipment and machinery was broken 


up and sold as scrap iron. 


Five years later, in 1950-51, it was deter- 
mined by the Army that there was a lack of 
and an urgent need for additional small arms 
ammunition production facilities. The St. 
Louis Ordnance Plant was reactivated at a 
cost of more than $100 million. Even more 
serious than this expenditure of money, and 
a point to be considered by those who once 
again are making a decision as to whether or 
not to declare the facility surplus to Govern- 
ment needs, is the fact that a period of more 
than 2 years was required on a crash 
gram basis to have machinery built and in- 
aT and to ready the plant for produc- 

on 

History now repeats itself. As in 1945 it is 
again said by the Army and Defense Depart- 
ment that the St. Louis Ordnance Plant is 
no longer required or, as stated by Assistant 
Secretary of the Army Paul R. Ignatious in 
his letter dated August 8, 1961, to the Hon- 
orable Stuart SYMINGTON, “the decision to 
excess the St. Louis Ordnance Plant was 
made on the basis of a review of current and 
mobilization requirements for the kinds of 
small arms ammunition which this facility is 
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designed to produce. This review disclosed 
that total needs for these items, as com- 
puted under the latest planning guidance 


given the Army, can be met by use of Lake ~ 


City Arsenal, Independence, Mo., Twin Cities 
Arsenal, New Brighton, Minn., and commer- 
cial plants already in operation. Lake City 
and Twin Cities Arsenals are smaller instal- 
lations which can be operated efficiently at 
much lower rates than the St. Louis Ord- 
nance Plant and which additionally, provide 
the advantages of greater versatility, flexibil- 
ity of operation, and dispersal.” 

The basis for decision reflected in the first 
sentence of the paragraph quoted above is 
very similar to that expressed by the Depart- 
ment of the Army in 1945. We realize that 
the Departments of Army and Defense are in 
a much better position statisticwise to eval- 
uate quantities of all types of war materials 
required and we do not question that it is 
not only their right but their responsibility 
to make such decisions. It is felt, however, 
that in view of present world conditions and 
the realization that future wars may be of a 
conventional rather than an all-out atomic 
type, this decision which is based on “total 
needs for these items as computed under the 
latest planning guidance given the Army” 


might well be based, as in 1945, on a false 


assumption that relatively limited quantities 
of small arms ammunition will be required 
in time of war. This assumption can only be 
conjecture. 

It should be pointed out that the Gov- 


ernment is spending large sums for the | 


manufacture of NATO 17.62 mm. rifles and 
machineguns to supplant the caliber .30 small 
arms used in World Wars I and II and Korea. 
These 7.62 mm. weapons use a cartridge 
slightly smaller in dimension than the cali- 
ber .30 and this cartridge can be manufac- 
tured at the St. Louis Ordnance Plant with 
very slight modification to existing caliber 
.30 equipment in a short time with very little 
cost to the Government. It is felt that in 
the event the St. Louis Ordnance Plant were 
stripped of its equipment and converted to 
other uses, there might not be time in a 
crisis to reconstruct, reinstall and ready the 
equipment to produce ammuntion for two of 
the basic weapons, rifle and machinegun. 
The St. Louis Ordnance Plant should be 
retained by the Government if only to con- 
sider it an “insurance policy” (Lake City and 
Twin Cities Arsenals being: the only other 
small arms ammunition plants in the United 
States capable of producing ammunition in 
the mass production required by hostilities). 
The cost to the Government for maintenance 
of the plant in its present standby, ready-to- 
produce status is less than one-fourth of 1 


percent per year of the replacement value of | 


the plant (approximately $750,000 per year, 
more than $300 million replacement value) ; 


that is, the plant can be maintained in a 


state of readiness for a period of 10 years 
at a cost to the Government of only 244 per- 
cent of the replacement value. 

Furthermore, the Corps of Engineers has 
leased to private industry 
buildings which were not reequipped in 
1951. The revenue from these leases is ap- 
proximately $180,000 per year. The sale of 
utilities (steam and electricity to lessees), 
the total cost of which is included in the 
yearly budget required to operate this plant, 
shows a net return against operating costs 
of approximately $50,000 per year. The 
major portion of the plant administration 
building is occupied by the St. Louis Ord- 
nance District, a large warehouse by the 
U.S. Army Support Center, other buildings 
by the U.S. Aeronautical Chart and Infor- 
mation Center. In addition to space, these 
Government agencies are furnished utilities 
(heat, light, etc.). The Government tenants 
in the plant occupy approximately 200,000 
square feet of office and warehouse space 
which, if the Government had to go out and 
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lease, would cost, out of pocket, approxi- 
mately $250,000 per year. The revenue. 
from the leases plus the savings accom- 
plished by using portions of the plant for 
Government offices and warehousing total 
approximately $500,000 which can be ap- 
plied against the $750,000 per year budget 
cost. The brochure issued by the Corps of 
Engineers shows there is still available at 
the plant an amount of space which, when 
leased, should return to the Government 
another $200,000 per year. On the basis of 
the above reasoning, this Government fa- 
cility can be retained by the Government at 
practically no cost to the taxpayer. 

The Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis 
is the only local group that has expressed 
a desire that the plant be declared excess 
and disposed of by the Government. Other 
groups have taken an active part in re- 
questing retention of the plant. 3 

The board of aldermen of the city of St. 
Louis has unanimously voted and sent to the 


Secretary of Defense a resolution to the 


effect that the St. Louis Ordnance Plant be 
retained. 

The American Legion at its annual de- 
partment convention in Kansas City in July 
1961 voted that the plant be retained and 
forwarded a copy of this resolution to the 
Department of Defense. 


The labor council of St. Louis has also 


gone on record as favoring the retention 
of the St. Louis Ordnance Plant by the Gov- 
ernment and has forwarded copies of their 
resolution to Government authorities. 


Senior Citizens in the Peace Corps? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, there 
exists in this country today a great re- 
serve of unused, highly experienced, and 
in many cases, extremely competent tal- 
ent. I am speaking of our senior citi- 
zens. 
Recently, I had occasion to read an 
article in the St. Petersburg Times which 
vividly points to this situation. In an 
interview with a number of senior citi- 
zens, the author, Lowell Brandle, finds 
that many of them are inclined to be- 
lieve that their mature judgment and 
experience could be well utilized in the 
Peace Corps. — 

In my opinion, this is a sound sug- 


-gestion—certainly one which should be 


fully explored. It is often said that 
there is no substitute for experience. If 
this be true, certainly the vast experi- 
ence of those senior citizens who wish to 
enter the Peace Corps—and are physi- 
cally and otherwise qualified to do so— 
would be of immense value of this Nation. 
At this point, I am inserting the full 
text of this article in the Rrecorp: 
Wuy Not SENIOR CITIZENS IN THE PEACE 
Corps? 
(Interview by Lowell Brandle) 
“If the Peace Corps starts working out well, 
you can be sure that the Commies will try 


to throw a stick in the wheel somewhere | 


along the line. A Peace Corps youth will be 


bewildered, unable to understand this deep- 
dyed treachery. An older person with ex- 
perience in that country could say, “Look, 
this is the way it is.’”’ 

The speaker is H. T. Mooers, veteran of 33 
years in the U.S. Foreign Service, in Europe 
and Latin America. He is one of seven older 
suncoasters whom Sunday asked: “Why not 
place senior citizens in the Peace Corps.” 

A great idea, said these veterans of oversea 
service. But they had reservations. 

“You can’t beat youth,” continues Diplo- 
mat Mooers; a young man or woman of 25 
can go through hell or high water and come 
out still smiling. But the Peace Corps is 
still an excellent chance for use of older peo- 
ple, not just because they are older, but as a 
stabilizing influence, because they have been 
through the mill. It would be ideal to use 
older people who have years of experience in 
a country.” 

Another who agrees about the age of 25 is 
Mrs. Regina B. Wood, who worked for years 
in China with the Red Cross and as a teach- 
er and social worker and spent years visiting 
foreign lands with her husband, head of the 
Episcopal foreign service. 

“Older people do not physically adjust as 
easily, although this isn’t as important as it 
used to be, because of new advances in anti- 
biotics and vitamins and cures for older dis- 
eases like malaria. 

“Too, older people are more set in their 
ways and often they have developed bad 
habits, little things that can ruin every- 


- thing—biting your nails is extremely bad 


manners in China, for instance. 

“On the other hand, older people with ex- 
perience in a country, who are sympathetic 
and have a real desire to help, could help 
a great deal if mixed in with younger peo- 
ple. The younger ones would have someone 
to turn to, a shoulder to cry on. 


“Those of us who have worked and lived > 
in foreign countries for a long time have | 


learned patience and understanding of a 
,country and its people. This is a great res- 
ervoir of knowledge. We can look back and 
see where we made our mistakes. 

“Once, when I first lived in China, I 
learned from the cook at a local school that 
my own cook had been overcharging me. 
I went to him and accused him of over- 
charging me. This was the wrong approach, 
I learned from experience. Now, I would 
say: ‘Go ask the cook at the school where 
he gets his vegetables. He has found a place 
where they are cheaper.’ 

“And one more very important problem 
where young people are involved in sex. We 
may as well expect it.” 

“That’s very true,” says Edwin P. Connette, 
who worked in international trade around 
the world for many years. “I’ve known many 
able young men to go into these foreign 
countries and fail, simply because they could 
not handle wine, women and song. 

“In the Peace Corps, enthusiasm is not 
enough and formal education is not enough. 
There must be experience also. 

“Businessmen with foreign trade experi- 
ence can help a great deal in these under- 
developed countries, as they begin to pro- 
duce. The same need is there for older 
professionals, for educators and engineers. 
Many would be willing to help if the proper 
incentive were given * * * and Idon’t mean 
money necessarily. 

“I am on record in Washington as being 
willing to go out again.” 

Frank Newman, born and reared in Hun- 
gary, spent most of his adult years as a labor 
organizer in the Chicago area. He sees a 
great need for wise, idealistic labor leadership 
in the newly emerging countries: 

“The objective of the Peace Corps is to 
raise the standard of living, with new small 
industries and more productivity, making 


things and selling them and buying them. 
The workers must share in this. 

“Someone must help give them an incen- 
tive to want a better life—maybe not a car, 


but at least a bicycle. Someone must help 
them get their share of the country’s eco- 


nomic income. | 


“These countries are going to go throug 
what we have gone through for the past 
hundred years. I think we have dedicated, 


idealistic older people who can help them . 


avoid our mistakes, who can give good ad- 
vice to their governments and businessmen.” 

Mrs. Margaret Hillman was a teacher of 
high school and college as a young woman, 
in China and Turkey. 

“The late twenties and early thirties is the 
best age. I did a better job at that age than 
I could now. I wasn’t as set in my ways; 
things that amused me then would upset me 
now. 


“Dedication, sympathy, understanding. . 


These are the really important things, and 
perhaps an older person would have more 
of them. But I don’t think these are a mat- 
ter of age. | 

“I remember that 12 American experts in 
various fields were sent to Turkey while I 
was there. All were older, over 45, and all 
except one lived in a hotel apart from the 


Turks. They were respected but they didn’t 


develop any friendship for America among 
the people. The other man learned the lan- 
guage and had sympathetic understanding 
for the Turks. They liked him and he was 
most effective in his work. 


“‘We must be prepared for some suspicion. 


When I arrived at one of these schools, the 
principal said: ‘If all the things I hear about 
America are true, then I don’t know what 
she’s doing here. She’s either a spy or a 
missionary, and I don’t want to have any- 
thing to do with either one.’ ” 

Miss Hildegard Goranson worked with the 
Red Cross in Australia, New Guinea, the 
Philippines and Japan, and for 5 years was 
in Japan investigating Nazi holdings. 

“One real advantage to using older people 
in the Peace Corps, particularly in the 
Orient, is their respect for age. Orientals 
feel wisdom comes with age. 

“Where advice and counseling are to be 
given, older people would get a better recep- 


tion. This would include educators, lawyers, | 


housing experts, bankers, doctors, agricul- 
ture experts, and engineers. 

“Once, in Australia, I was in charge of a 
group of 200 Aussies. I looked 25 and they 
resented my orders, until I had a 38th birth- 


day. When they learned my real age, the . 


atmosphere warmed considerably.” 

Russell Brooks, who served 32 years in the 
U.S. Foreign Service, in Europe and Africa, 
thinks older veterans of life abroad can offer 


much to the Peace Corps. 


“They can contribute understanding of 
foreign peoples and their way of life. Youth 
doesn’t get this understanding until it has 
lived in a foreign country for some time.” 

“I think older people in the Peace Corps, 
working with the young ones, is a good idea. 
They are more patient, less easily discour- 
aged. This admirable mixture of youth and 
age has been used in the Foreign Service a 
long time, and works well.” : 

Ideas of civilization and progress vary, 
Brooks says. 

“T had a conversation with a Zulu chief 
once and he kept talking about ‘barbarians.’ 
I asked him who he meant and he said every- 
one is a barbarian except the Zulu.” 

Senior citizens in the Peace Corps? If 
it sounds like a good idea—for you—vwrite 
headquarters, The Peace Corps, Washington 
25, D.C. Let them know you're interested. 
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Moral at Motor Wheel—An Object Lesson 
to Both Unions and Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 24, 1961 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in this 


era of ugly controversy between some 


union leaders and management, it is en- 
couraging to observe that some large 
corporations and some labor unions have 


evolved areas of accommodation and > 


agreement which are serviceable to both 
of them as well as to the general public. 

Conditions at the Motor Wheel Corp., 
of Michigan, provide a case in point. I 
take pleasure in calling to the attention 
of the Congress and the country a re- 
port on how cooperation between em- 
ployees and employers has paid off for 
all concerned at Motor Wheel. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
_ the Appendix an article entitled “Moral 

at Motor Wheel,” which appeared in a 
recent edition of Michigan Challenge. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed-in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MORAL AT MOTOR WHEEL 

Of all the States in the Union, Michigan 
ranks second behind Oregon as the most 
heavily unionized. Of all the States in the 
Union, it ranks first in wages paid to hourly 
workers. And, during the 1961 recession, of 
all the States in the Union, it had the high- 
est percentage of total unemployed in the 
country. 

One long-established manufacturer in 


_ Michigan, Motor Wheel Corp., in Lansing, 


found itself in a predicament similar to that 
of many Michigan industries. 
heavily on the Big Three automotive produc- 
ers for the majority of its sales; its wages 
and benefits paralleled those of the Big 
Three; it was saddled with a labor contract 
that contained many antiquated and re- 
strictive clauses; and it was remaining com- 
petitive in a highly competitive business 
only by squeezing its profits. 

Add to this that it was paying, along 
with many Michigan manufacturers, the 
highest hourly wages in the country, and it 
was getting, for its money, low rates of 


productivity. 
QUICK WORK 


Unlike many industries caught in a simi- 
lar trap, Motor Wheel decided to do some- 
thing about it—and do it fast. A manage- 
ment team under the direction of newly 
appointed Executive Vice President R. J. 
Wilcox was given a free rein to put together 
_ a8 tight an operation as he could. The 
team did everything it could possibly do on 
& Management level—consolidating depart- 
ments, modernizing equipment, dropping 
unprofitable lines, trimming management, 


-~ office, and labor personnel to the minimum 


necessary for present production levels. 

The picture improved, but it did not im- 
prove enough. The big stumbling block was 
the labor contract. Management then de- 
cided to put the problem before the union 
and ask them to make the necessary 
changes. It presented them with a nine- 
point proposal outlining those changes man- 
agement knew had to be made. 

The wording of the proposal put it quite 
succinctly: “The time has eome when we 
must solve the production-cost problem in 
the Lansing operation if we are to continue 
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our present level of production in this 
locality. Your jobs and seniority are at 
stake.” 

FAILED BEFORE 

In short, either the union agreed to make 
the changes in its labor contract that man- 
agement knew it must have, or management 
would be forced to take some or all of the 
operations out of Lansing, idling some 2,300 
workers. 

The problems were obvious—but would 
the union see them and cooperate in an all- 
out effort to get Motor Wheel in line with 
its competition? More than a few in man- 
agement doubted it. The simple reason was 
that 2 years ago, Motor Wheel had made 
a similar proposal to the union. 

Since 1928 the company has manufac- 
tured in Lansing a number of consumer 
items—Duo-Therm space heaters and air 
conditioners, and more lately Reo power 
lawnmowers and power snow throwers. 

Two years ago, Motor Wheel management 
told the union that, unless it made specific 
changes in the labor contract as requested 
by the company, it would not be able to 
continue its consumer operations in Lansing. 
In the penny-conscious consumer market, 
Motor Wheel could not compete if it con- 
tinued to pay automotive wage rates to 
consumer production workers. 

VOTED DOWN 


The union committee put management’s 
suggested contract changes before its mem- 
bership, but the entire issue was voted down. 
Motor Wheel management immediately began 
to make plans to move. 

Land was acquired in LaGrange, Ind.; a 
new plant was constructed; and equipment 
was moved from Lansing to the new plant. 
In December 1960, the last piece of consumer 
ware to be made in Lansing came off the 
assembly line. The next piece was to come 
off the line at the LaGrange plant. 

The results in Lansing: 150 hourly work- 
ers permanently laid off, and an empty plant 
up for sale. 

Over a 5-year period, Robert W. Dugger, 
the soft-speaking director of personnel for 
Motor Wheel, had been working closely with 
the union, showing them again and again 
in grievance meetings, union-management 
‘meetings, and bargaining sessions that the 
company had nothing to hide from the un- 
ion, it was acting in good faith, and what 
it asked from the union was, in the long 
run, what was best for the union. 


WORKERS DECIDE 


Basically, Dugger was banking on the one 
remaining salvation for hard-hit industries 
in Michigan—one that was known about 
but seldom tried; and when tried, seldom 
successful. The only real move that could 
be made was to take the problem right to 
the workers, and let them decide. And the 
only way this could be done was by manage- 
ment and union first agreeing that there 
was a problem and then that they would 
have to face up to the problem for their 
future security. 

Dugger lined up some impressive figures 
to show the union. High wages, low pro- 
ductivity—these points were hammered 
home by showing comparisons with other 
areas, with other industries, and with the 
company’s competition in the automotive 
parts industry. Motor Wheel’s only plea to 
the union—‘“put us on the same level of 
productivity as our competition.” 

The company set forth, in a proposal sub- 
mitted to the union in January 1961, nine 
points that it considered essential if it was 
to continue to maintain maximum employ- 
ment in Lansing. The company asked that 
the union take immediate action. The un- 
ion, after looking at the proposal, agreed to 
have its bargaining committee meet with 
management to iron out some of the lan- 
guage and to vote on the amended proposals 
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that the bargaining committee brought back. 
MAJOR POINTS 


On March 6, the union membership voted 
by secret ballot and a substantial majority 
accepted the proposal and also voted to ex- 
tend the contract, as amended, from Sep- 
tember 1, 1961, to September 1, 1963. 

Basically, the contract changes covered 
these major points: revision of the incentive 
pay system, adjustment of production rates, 
integration of maintenance skills, elimina- 
tion of paid lunch periods for two-shift oper- 
ations, more efficient seniority clauses based 
on. a new divisional setup in the main plant, 
elimination of an extra coffee break, revi- 
sions of the relief, production setup, and 
overtime clauses, and arrangements to nego- 
tiate changes in the plant’s toolroom. 

The company also agreed that it would 
give a 90-day notice to the union prior to 
moving or discontinuing any product which 
was deemed unprofitable to the company, 
during which period the union and manage- 
ment would attempt to bring the product 
into a satisfactory profitable position. 


FINE POINTS LEFT 


The union agreed to extend the amended 
contract for 2 years with the proviso that 
whatever was negotiated—whether upward 
and downward—by the Big Three automobile 
manufacturers and/or Motor Wheel’s two 
prime competitors would be incorporated 
into the contract. 

Many fine points still remain to be nego- 
tiated, such as certain changes in clauses 
concerning the skilled trades—but the basic 
points, the points management asked that 
it have, are now part of the contract. 

This means, Dugger said, that Motor Wheel 
can increase its plant efficiency and pro- 
ductivity to bring it up to, and perhaps 
beyond, that of its competition. It can also 
mean higher earnings for the company, 
which in turn will result in greater plant 
growth and more advancement 
for its employes. 

HISTORIC CONTRACT 


“It should be remembered,” said Dugger, 
“that this agreement to change the contract 
some 6 months before it was subject to nego- 
tiations is unprecedented in Lansing, and 
nearly so in the State of Michigan. It comes 
as a ray of hope on the heels of a nationally 
distributed magazine article pointing out 
the financial and labor woes of Michigan. 
And it comes at a time when the entire auto- 
motive industry is suffering from the worst 
year in new car sales since 1952.” 

Most important to Motor Wheel, Dugger 
added, is the fact that labor and manage- 
ment could finally agree that their aims are 
identical. Both seek to keep a business going 
in as profitable a manner as possible—man- 
agement because it is responsible to the 
shareowners of a corporation to make a re- 
turn on their investment; labor because a 
profitable organization means steady pay-_ 
checks and, as the company grows, larger 


paychecks through job advancement. 


NEW RELATIONSHIP 


Perhaps Eugene Furnish of the union’s 
bargaining committee summed up the atti- 
tude of Motor Wheel employees best. 

“We look on this new contract,” he said, 
“as the beginning of a new relationship be- 
tween the union and management. The 
company had a problem, and union members 
rallied behind the company to help solve it. 
Both management and union wanted the 
business to stay in Lansing. Management 
put its problems fairly and squarely in front 
of us and asked for our cooperation. Our 
membership voted to give it.’ 

What happened at Motor Wheel is a good 
example of management-labor cooperation: | 
a clear case of how the men who direct a 
business and the men who speak for the pro- 
duction forces can get together and reach 
solutions that are mutally advantageous. 
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This is only one of a number of such cases 
that could be cited. Through strong, intelli- 
gent leadership on both sides, management 
and labor are proving Michigan can be com- 
petitive with industries in any part of the 
world. This results in an upward spiral of 
favorable results for the company, for the 
workerffis, for teh community, and for the 
State. 


Safeguarding Our Priceless Natural 
Resources | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 . 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Secretary of Interior Stewart 
Udall has said that the necessity to 
meet the outdoor needs of our people 
now and in the future will in all likeli- 
hood be the sharpest and most con- 
sistent pressure on our land, water, and 
forests in the years ahead. It is the re- 


sponsibility of our generation to see to 


it that there will be sufficient outdoor 
recreational areas available to our in- 
creasing population so that our children 
and their children may enjoy the out- 
door opportunities which we have had. 

I am proud that my home State of 
Wisconsin is meeting its responsibility 
in this area. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include in the 


Recorp an editorial from the Times- 


Review, of La Crosse, Wis., which out- 
lines Gov. Gaylord Nelson’s plan to 
safeguard the vast but endangered out- 
door resources in the State. | 
WISCONSIN THE BEAUTIFUL 


_ A casual drive through Wisconsin can 
serve as a meditation. God has blessed few 
States with such an abundance of the 
beauties of nature as we enjoy in Wisconsin. 
Our well-kept parks, waysides, camping 
sites, streams, rivers, lakes, and trees with 
the scenic bluffs and landscapes form a pic- 
ture of rare beauty. : 
Wisconsin residents as well as tourists 
should be grateful for the far-sighted vision 
of our State and local planners in the main- 
tenance of our excellent highways and roads 
(drivers from neighboring States are always 
in high praise of our highways). 
Wisconsin’s campaign against litterbugs— 
the fines imposed upon those who carelessly 
mar the beauty of our parks, camping sites, 
and highways—is part of this enlightened 
program and merits our complete support. 
We should also support a program of dig- 
nity and taste in the use of billboards along 
our highways so that they don’t destroy the 
beauty of nature. 
| We congratulate Gov. Gaylord Nelson for 
his plan to spend $50 million in the next 
decade to safeguard our vast and endan- 
gered outdoor resources. Our Governor 
acted wisely in this measure; these funds 
are to come from an paiaritetacams tax on cig- 
arettes, etc, 
With much vigilance, care and sacrifice 
we must preserve the beauties of nature in 
our State. We have bitter memories of the 


last century when the timber barons almost 
made a wasteland of a large section of the 
State. This type of selfishness, greed and 
irresponsibility must never happen again 
in Wisconsin. 
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This task is not only the responsibility of 
governmental officials. It is the duty of 
every citizen to help maintain a clean, beau- 
tiful and scenic State. 

We endorse the Governor’s Wisconsin plan 
which provides that the State undertake an 
extensive program for acquiring further 
scenic sites. Property owners would lease 
scenic spots through agreements’ allowing 
them to continue using their lands for any 
purpose which does not destroy esthetic re- 
sources. The State will seek easements for 
public hunting and fishing rights, fence- 
rows to provide game cover and overlook 
rights along lakes and rivers. Wisconsin 
has already used the easement plan to pre- 
serve scenic values along the Great River 
Road that follows the majestic Mississippi 
River. 

This plan is not only essential for Wis- 
consin in providing more recreation facilities 
and tourist attractions; it is proof that we 
in Wisconsin are proud of our outdoor re- 
sources, that we are grateful to God for the 
bounties of nature with which He showered 
our State, and that we are determined to 
preserve these natural beauties for genera- 
tions to come. 


Wisconsin is a beautiful State with natural . 


adornments rarely equaled anywhere in the 
world. Every civic-minded person should 
support our Governor and other State of- 
ficials in this plan to increase the natural 
beauty of our State and to preserve these 
beauties for future generations, 


Recollections of a Governor’s Wife 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
Alabama we have an outstanding cir- 
cuit judge who writes a column quite 
frequently for the Montgomery Adver- 
tiser. It is a very interesting column 
always, but within the last few days he 
has written one that I have felt was par- 
ticularly interesting. It is entitled ““Rec- 
ollections of a Governor’s Wife.” It 
refers to recollections of his mother and 
father, Thomas G. Jones, who was one 
of the distinguished Governors of Ala- 
bama. The column was written by 
Judge Walter B. Jones, of Alabama. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A GOVERNOR'S WIFE 
(By Judge Walter B. Jones) 

The sacred old family Bible before me, 
given in 1873 by my father, Thomas G. Jones, 
to my mother, Georgena Bird Jones, records 
in my father’s own handwriting that “Thom- 
as Goode Jones and Georgena Carolina Bird 
were married by the Rev. J. A. Ticknor, at 
St. John’s Church, Montgomery, Ala., on 
Thursday, Dec. 20, 1866, at 84% o’clock p.m.” 
Twenty-four years pass. The groom of that 
December evening is now Governor of Ala- 
bama. The bride who stood before the altar 
with him, “to have and to hold,” is the first 
lady of the State. And so this morning, 
recalling God’s commandment, “Honor thy 
father and thy mother,” I'd like to recall for 
my kindly readers a few little incidents 
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which happened while my mother was the 
wife of Alabama’s Governor. 
When my mother got to St. John’s on her 


wedding night, in her simple wedding gown, 


a@ spray of lilies of the valley her bridal bou- 
quet, my father’s best man, Junie Riggs, a 
look of deep worry on his handsome face, 


came up and said: “Gena, we can’t have any 


wedding march tonight. The organist in his 
robes, is dead drunk back in the vestry 
room.” My mother stated that she was going 
to be married only once in her life and some 
one just had to play the wedding march for 
her. But who? 

Just then Sidney Lanier, almost late for 
the wedding came up. He was an accom- 
plished organist. The distressing situation 
was explained to him. The future beloved 
poet of America at once discovered Miss 
Gena’s problem, and said, “You must let me 
play the wedding march for you, Miss Gena.” 
His kind offer was gratefully accepted. The 
best man hurried him back to the vestry 
room and with the assistance of a couple of 
the ushers the robes of the passed-out organ- 
ist were removed from him and placed on 
Sidney Lanier. 

In a few moments the strains of Mendels- 
sohn’s wedding march swelled up through 
the vaulted arches of the spacious church, 
Sidney Lanier at the console playing the 
wedding march as only a musician with the 


soul of Sidney Lanier could play for a be- 


loved friend. 

One sleety and rainy day during Lent, my 
mother started from our home on foot to 
attend services at St. John’s. She had taken 
only a few steps from the gate when her 
feet began toslip. Then the family laundry- 
man, a friend and neighbor, drove up with 
his horse and wagon. “Where are you going 
this terrible day, Miss Gena,” he asked. 
“Well, I am trying to get to St. John’s. 
Church,” she replied, “but I don’t think I am 
going to make it.” “Well, if you don’t mind, 
come on and ride with me. I’ll get you to the 
church on time.” His knightly invitation 
“Miss Gena” climbed up on 
the seat by the driver and in a few minutes 
was safely at the church and on time. Other 
ladies of the church drove up in all the 
splendor of their carriages and victorias with 
liveried coachmen, but the first lady of the 
State came in a horse-drawn laundry wagon. 
“Miss Gena” enjoyed the astonishment of 
her Episcopal sisters and smiled as she en- 
tered the church. 

An incident of “Miss Gena’s” courage: 
While Governor Jones was away from home, 
commanding the State troops on riot duty in 
Birmingham, and repairs were being made 
to the Jones’ home, a tramp late one night 
forced his way into the bedroom where “Miss 
Gena” was sleeping with six or seven of her 
young children around her. There was not 
a protector in the house. 

Filled with righteous indignation, the 
courageous mother ordered: “Get out of here, 
you miserable wretch.” The intruder hesi- 
tated. Quick as a flash, “Miss Gena” was up, 


putting on her bedroom slippers and throw-. 


ing her dressing gown about her, she seized 
a 2 by 4 scantling, ran the tramp from 
the house, pursued him down Hull Street to 
Dexter, and was greatly relieved when two 
mounted police, riding their beat, came up, 
grabbed the frightened tramp and hauled 
him off to the calaboose. “Miss Gena” hur- 
ried back up the hill to the little white cot- 
tage where her heart was, in the bedroom 
with her children. 

When the committee to arrange the inau- 
guration of the Governor-elect came with 
their plans for the approval of the incoming 
chief executive and his wife, “Miss Gena” in- 
quired what plans had been made to feed the 
State troops during the inauguration—the 
State made no appropriation for this. She 
was told there was no money for that purpose. 
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“But, I see,” she said, “you have plans for 
a big inaugural ball—what’ll that cost?” 


Several thousand dollars was the reply... 


“Well,” said the future first lady of the 
State, “you just leave out the ball. Take 
that money and feed the soldiers with it.” 
So Governor and Mrs. Jones didn’t have any 
inaugural ball—the money went to feed the 
colonel’s soldiers, whom he had commanded 
for more than 20 years and who idolized him. 

One morning Col. Hilary A. Herbert, Gov- 
erner Jones’ longtime friend, and Secretary 
of the Navy (1893-97) in the Cabinet of 
Grover Cleveland, visited the Governor at 
the Capitol. The two old Confederate war- 
riors talked long past the hour for the mid- 
day meal. But Governor Jones invited Sec- 
retary Herbert to accompany him home and 
take potluck. They arrived long past the 
dinner hour. While the Secretary waited in 
the parlor, separated by great folding doors 
from the dining room, the Governor went. 
back to tell “Miss Gena” that the Secretary 
was taking dinner with them. 

The good wife was troubled. The cup- 
board was practically bare. “Miss Gena”’ 
told her husband in a wifely way what she 
thought about bringing a Cabinet officer to 
dinner on such short notice. Colonel Her- 
bert overheard the conversation. “Gently 
pushing back the big folding doors, and 

gracefully, he took “Miss Gena” in 
his arms, gave her a great big hug, and 
laughingly dismissed her fears, saying: 
“Lor’, Miss Gena, don’t worry about the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, I left that old gentleman 
in Washington a week ago. I’m just your 
oldtime friend, a h one. Tom and I 
can enjoy the leftovers.” 

“Miss Gena” hustled about, gave the big 
family pot a good stirring. Soon the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and the Governor of Ala- 
bama were enjoying what they declared was 
the best meal they’d ever eaten. 

These are a few of the little incidents I 
recall of the days when my father was Ala- 
_ bama’s Governor (1890-94), and my mother 

his helpmate, the first lady of the State. 
As blessed memory brings her back to me, 
I recall the words of Rabbi Ben Ezra: “God 
could not be everywhere, so he made 
mothers.” 


Government Handouts Weaken the Char- 
acter and Morale Fiber of Our People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, if we con- 
tinue to expand the welfare state and 
to make it possible for people to live in 
some comfort without effort, where will 
we get the moral strength to ward off 
the enemies, the Communists, who are 
waiting for us “to fall like a ripe plum” 
into their waiting arms? Every hard- 
working American citizen, putting in 
hours of labor every day just to pay his 
taxes, should be terribly concerned and 
aroused by the following editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal and the fact 
upon which the editorial is based: 

THE MAN WITH THE HoE 

“This is one year people ain’t going to 
get the grass hoed out of their cotton, be- 
cause we ain’t going to do it.” 

Speaking from his chair is a 
citizen of Corsicana, Tex., and his words 
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ought to go down as one of the most mem- 
orable remarks of the year. And in his ob- 
servation, reported in a page 1 story this 
morning, we think the gentleman from 
Texas is showing one of the chief attributes 
of intelligence, adjusting sensibly to one’s 
environment. He ain’t going to hoe be- 
cause there ain’t no need to. 

Without stirring from his chair, save once 
@ month on a Tuesday morning, he can 
stock his larder with flour, cornmeal, rice 


and butter, and even feed his family with | 


fancier fare, including peanut butter, oat- 
meal, beans, and meat. He hasn’t 
struck oil; he’s just found a gusher in the 
Federal surplus food disposal program. 


So no longer is the man with the hoe bent | 


with burdens; they have been transferred 
to others who must pay the taxes to provide 
him with his pork and beans. And for the 
life of us, we can’t avoid a certain admira- 
tion for him and the others like him. 


There are a good many others like him, 


as our reporter found out. Since the admin- 
istration in Washington broadened the 
menu of the Federal food program, the num- 
ber of people taking advantage of it has 
skyrocketed. Last June when the country 
was suffering from a recession, there were 
some 3.3 million people on the public food 
rolls. At the end of June this year the 
number had almost doubled, to 6.2 million 
people. 

Since Washington broadened the free food 
program, the number of recipients in Dlinois 
has jumped from 63,000 to 90,000 betwixt 
January and June; from 70,000 to 118,000 in 
Indiana; in North Carolina from 1,000 to 
147,000. And all this during a period in 
which, as Washington reminds us, we are 
climbing out of the recession. 

No doubt there are, among these millions, 
many who are in true need. But nowadays 
need is something it is not nice to inquire 
about; it might embarrass men with pride. 
So men with no pride, but with sense enough 
to know a good thing when they see it, can 
have a field day without ever tilling the 
fields. | 

In New York City, for example, people 
load up with free food and use their money 
to carry it home in a taxi. In Corsicana, 
Tex., they cause traffic Jams driving to the 
food office in their automobiles. So, not 
surprisingly, the local grocer finds his sales 
of staple foods off 10 percent since the Gov- 
ernment started offering pork and beans to 
all comers. But the same customers boom 
his sales of cigarettes, soft drinks, cake 
mixes, and candy—which is not surprising 
either. 

Nor is it surprising that the cost of all 
this has also skyrocketed. In the first 6 
months of this year, the Federal Govern- 
ment quadrupled the cost of the program 
over the like period in 1960; at $139 million 
for the whole fiscal year, the total is the 
highest in the 25 years of the. program, 
which reaches back into the years of the 
great depression. And in Washington, of- 
ficials say they “see no reason to believe” 
the cost will go anyway but up. 

For all a man has to do, in most com- 
munities, is say he “needs” food and the 
Government will give it to him. There is 
no need for anyone to be amazed at men— 
from Corsicana, Tex, to Newburgh, N.Y.— 
who see no need to work when they can 
eat without working. Lazy people are not 
fools. 

So before you start berating the man who 
threw away the hoe, ask yourself a question. 
Who is the more intelligent? The man, like 
yourself, who works hard, pays taxes, and 
lets the politicians pass around the bounty? 
Or the man with emptiness in his face who 
sits back and enjoys the bounty in his 
rocking chair? 


August 24 


Support for Additional Juvenile Court 
Judges in Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following exchange of correspond- 
ence which took place between the Hon- 
orable W. W. Woolfolk, judge of the 
juvenile court of Fulton County, Ga., 
and myself. | 

Judge Woolfolk is a distinguished ju- 
rist and his views on the value of an in- 
dependent juvenile court should be of 
great interest to all of those interested 
in preserving the juvenile court in the 
District of Columbia. 

The correspondence follows: 

20, 1961. 


Hon. W. W. WooLFoLk, 
Juvenile Court, 
District Court Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

DeEaR JUDGE: Last week it was my extreme 
pleasure to meet with Mayor and Mrs. 
Stephens of East Point, Ga. They told me 
of the fine work you are doing in your court. 

You may Know that in the District of 
Columbia a controversy has arisen as to 
whether or not our juvenile court should be 
abolished and its jurisdiction transferred to 
the criminal court. An additional proposal 
is that the age limit be reduced from 18 to 
16 so as to preclude those over 16 years of 
age being treated as juveniles and requiring 
that they be treated as criminals as a matter 
of law. 7 

If time permits, I would appreciate your 
views on both of these topics and would like 
to have your permission to use your com- 
ments both before congressional committees 
and on the floor of the House. 

Thanking you for any cooperation you 
may be able to extend to me, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 
FULTON COUNTY JUVENILE COURT, | 
Atlanta Ga., July 31, 1961. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MULTER: Please pardon my delay 
in responding to your letter of June 20 rela- 
tive to the juvenile court of the District 
of Columbia. I was attending the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges in San 
Francisco, June 26-30, and found your letter 
here upon my return, after an extensive 
tour of the West. 

During the meeting in San Francisco, I 
had an opportunity to discuss the matter 
with Judge Ketcham and informed him at 
that time that I had written Congressman 
Davis in support of the juvenile court move- 
ment and suggested that he modify his 
stand in the matter with reference to a 
reorganization bill placing the juvenile 
court in a municipal court setup. 

The juvenile court movement is based 
upon the theory of individualized justice, 
with emphasis on what society can do for 
a child, rather than what to do against 
them for their misdeeds. A part of the 
social approach to this problem is the proper 
diagnosis as to why a child has come in 
conflict with the law and what are the 
factors to be dealt with in bringing about 
his, or her, rehabilitation. These tech- 
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niques are peculiarly a part of the modern 
juvenile court philosophy and procedure 
and are not found in the adversary proce- 
dure as administered in criminal courts. 

There was a strong resolution passed by 
the National Council. of Juvenile Court 
Judges condemning the reorganization bill 
and supporting the continuance of a straight 
lie, well staffed juvenile court in the District 
of Columbia. A separate juvenile court 
would not only serve to rehabilitate the emo- 
tionally and socially maladjusted child who 
comes before the court but also would serve 
as a shining example both national and in- 
ternational, as the American method of han- 
dling the problems of children who come in 
conflict with the laws of society. 

The juvenile court, when properly staffed 
and administered, is the greatest protection 
society can have against the rising tide of 
crime and it is both shortsighted and costly 
to destroy the juvenile court in the District 
of Columbia and put in its place a miniature 
criminal court procedure to handle children 
who are emotionally and socially malad- 
justed. 

I hope that you are successful in helping 
to maintain the juvenile court system in the 
District of Columbia and can give Judge 
Ketcham enough assistance to do the job 


Sincerely yours, 
W. W. WOOLFOLK, Judge. 


End Control of Residual Oil 
7 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, many 
people in the country are greatly dis- 
turbed about the continued Government 
restrictions on the importation of resid- 
ual fuel oil. 

In my section of the country, for ex- 


ample, where we depend upon these oils 


to serve fuel needs of many industries, 
public utilities, and others, the regula- 
tion of the supply of this commodity 
available in the open market is having 
many unhappy repercussions. 

Oil users are being charged more for 
their supplies. Generally speaking, the 
price of the commodity has increased. 
The products are being dispensed under 
a control economy which is the anti- 
thesis of free enterprise operations. 

Current regulations virtually freeze 
the number of supplies and make it im- 
possible for new suppliers to enter the 
business. 

Bureaucratic regulations requiring 
coupons are bearing down upon business- 
men and users alike. Instances of im- 
proper use and misuse of the coupons 
have been reported. 

Users and the people have become 
restive because of the fear of scarcity of 
products that are vital to the continu- 
ance of business and the comfort and 
convenience of the people. 

I believe it is unquestioned that by 
virtue of Government controls on resid- 
ual fuel oil imports, the Government 
has created a regulated economy for 
these items and to that extent, has been 
responsible for higher and greater costs 
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in a seller’s market and misuse of cou-. 


pons. 

While I deplore the way much of the 
residual fuel oil problem has been han- 
dled, I must wholeheartedly acknowl- 
edge the deep interest and friendly re- 
sponse of my valued former colleague, 
the distinguished Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Honorable Stewart L. Udall, 
who has assured me that he will con- 
tinue to give this important subject his 
most careful consideration. 

I hope that a solution can be reached 
regarding this question in the near fu- 
ture, that will encourage free private 
enterprise businessmen, eliminate the 
inequities and trafficking in residual oil, 
and, above all, insure adequate supplies 
for my own district, State and area, and 
other sections of the country that need 
and must have residual oil in adequate 
quantities as a matter of prime neces- 
sity to serve the convenience, necessity, 
and welfare of millions of Americans. 


Africa in World Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, Thomas 
O’C. Kelly of the Icna College Alumni 
Association, which college is located in 
New Rochelle, N.Y., was kind enough 


to forward to me recently a copy of the 


speech made by His Excellency Alhaji 
Muhammad Ngileruma, O.B.E., on July 
28, 1961, on the occasion of the inaugural 
Pope Pius XII Lecture in World History 
and International Affairs. The lecture, 
sponsored by the Iona College Alumni 
Association, was delivered at Iona Col- 
lege. 

The speech, while controversial in 
some respects, is a most logical and 
provocative presentation of the thoughts 


of an educated and humane gentlemen 


who has an intimate knowledge of and 
a firm grasp on the complex problems 
confronting the Dark Continent. 

Because of the increasing gravity of 
world affiairs and the important role 
Africa seems destined to play in the 
immediate future, I feel that His Ex- 
cellency’s views should be made known 
as widely as possible. 

The speech follows: 

AFRICA IN WORLD AFFAIRS 

I wish to begin by thanking the chairman 
and the Iona College Alumni Association 
for inviting me to give this inaugural Pope 
Pius XII lecture. 

Pope Pius XII was a devout Christian and 
a profound scholar who, although primarily 
concerned with the spiritual welfare of his 
church yet found the time for mundane af- 
fairs and, in fact, played a significant role 
in international affairs, particularly during 
and after the Second World War. 

I believe that he would have been de- 
lighted by the subject of my lecture be- 
cause I am sure he would have been inter- 
ested to see how the new African states to 
whose emergence the Catholic missionaries 
have made significant contributions are re- 
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acting to the interplay of international 
forces. 

Africa’s role in world affairs has been a 
changing one, from that of insignificance to 
one of critical importance. Owing to the 
lack of harbors, the lack of good water- 
ways, tropical fevers, and land rendered im- 
penetrable by forests and desert, Africa went 
practically unnoticed during the age of geo- 
graphical discoveries, five centuries ago. The 


wealth of the Far East was the center of at- 


traction for the European adventurers. In 
their quest for a western sea route, the ad- 
venturers discovered America with its wealth 
and excellent but rigorous climate. How- 
ever, the indigenous inhabitants of America 
were few and their mode of life was not con- 
sistent with the requirements of a vast 
virgin land in need of rapid development. 
Cheap labor was needed. Africa had such 
labor and it became the supplier of slaves. 
Thus from the very beginning Africa was 
destined to play an important role in the. 
history of the United States of America. 
But unfortunately it was a role shorn of 
honor and dignity. 

After the industrial revolution, the role of 
Africa in the world changed significantly, 
but it was still a role subordinated to the 
interests of foreigners. The industrial revo- 
lution had raised the standard of living in 
Europe; but to sustain that standard, it was 
necessary to have access to raw materials 
and food available in foreign lands, and a 
big market to absorb the manufactured > 

While I will admit that European 
colonial policies were not dictated exclu- 
sively by economic factors yet they were 
greatly influenced by them. | 

While it may not be generous to deny that 
Africans received some benefit from Eu- 
ropean colonialism, yet, on the balance, the 
scale was very much tilted in favor of the 
Europeans. Africans became involuntary 
servants of European economies, contribut- 
ing significantly not only to the profits of 
European capitalists, but also to the pros- 
perity of the masses of Europe. Thus at this . 
stage of world history, Africa’s role was stil 
subordinated to European interests. 

The contribution of Africa to peace in 
Europe in the last quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury is very often overlooked. One tends 
to think of Africa at that time as the place 
where imperialist European powers oppose 
one another in an atmosphere of bitter 
rivalry which threatened war. A close ex- 
amination of history, however, reveals that 
although there were crises they did not lead 
to major wars. European powers were able 
to reach agreement during crises by bartering 
African territories. The Africans themselves 
were not consulted before the barterings 
were effected. They were innocent victims 
sacrificed on the altar of international 


_ friendship—victims of European national 


and imperial rivalries. In this connection, I 
will point out that the Entente Cordial of 
1904, between France and England was based 
on a deal that recognized the special inter- 
ests of each in Morocco and Egypt; the se- 
cret treaties made during the First World 
War to keep the Entente powers together. 
were of the same category. Ethiopia fell a 
victim to one of those secret treaties when 
she was invaded by Italy in 1935. 

Today, the wind of political change is 
blowing over Africa. In order to dissolve 
the German Empire the victor powers in 
World War I fostered the doctrine of self- 
determination and self-government. This 
doctrine started a chain reaction that has re- 
sulted in African nationalism which in turn 
has burst the European-African empires 


open at the seams. 


The most dramatic change in world affairs — 
in the past 5 years is the rapid suecession in 
which African States have achieved their in- 
dependence. Certainly the rapid change in 
political relations which the phenomenon 
creates must have an impact on world af- 
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fairs. Leninist dogma on imperialism may 
be superficial. However, there is no doubt 
that, prima facie, the accession to independ- 
ence of African States is tantamount to the 
removal of the imperial foundations of the 
European colonial powers, and that must 
have significant consequences for them. 

There is nothing anyone can do to stem 

the trend of events in Africa. In fact, all 
independent African States, irrespective of 
their so-called ideological leaning, are com- 
mitted to working for the total elimination 
of colonialism in Africa. My Prime Minister, 
Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa said on 
the morrow of our independence that the 
independence of Nigeria would not be com- 
plete until the whole of Africa was free. 
Those words I am sure express the senti- 
ments of every independent African State. 
The security of Europe can no longer be 
based on the insecurity of Africa. The elimi- 
nation of colonialism from Africa should not 
necessarily deprive the West of her legiti- 
mate and reasonable needs in Africa, pro- 
vided the West accepts a new relation with 
Africa—a relationship based on equality and 
cooperation. 
As I have said, the freedom of Africa is 
dear to the hearts of Africans. The future 
relationship between Africa and the West 
will largely depend on the measure of their 
sincerity in this crucial matter. Unfortu- 
nately, the voting record of the West in the 
United Nations on colonial questions has 
been less than . Take for ex- 
ample, the voting on the memorable decla- 
ration on the granting of independence to 
colonial countries and peoples. The decla- 
ration asks for no more than the recognition 
of the right of every people to self-determi- 
nation and self-government, and yet the 
leaders of the West did not find it possible 
to vote for it. Numerous other examples 
can be quoted, where the West has, by their 
votes, either actually thwarted or tried to 
thwart the efforts of African delegations on 
colonial matters. The recent increase in the 
resolutions on colonial matters which the 
United Nations has adopted is due largely 
to the increase in African membership of the 
United Nations, the solidarity of the Afro- 
Asian group and the support of the East. 
I may here say that the policy of the new 
US. administration on colonial questions 
seems to have changed for the better as evi- 
denced by their votes on South-West Africa, 
Angola, and Ruanda-Urundi. it is, how- 
ever, too early to say whether these votes 
were merely for propaganda or marked a 
healthy change in U.S. policy. 

The em of so many African States 
has altered, other things, the compo- 
sition of the United Nations and a ee 
directly the urgency of the problems fac 
that organization. For the first time in 
world history, Africans are in a position to 
protect their own interests and to play 4 
role in world affairs, not subordinated to 
the interests of others. 

The African members of the United Na- 
tions certainly form an interest group. The 
group includes most of the poorer and less 
developed countries, all of which share bit- 
ter recollections of colonialism, common ab- 
horence of imperialism. They also share & 
comon hope and desire for economic de- 
velopment and social progress. 

The question of rapid economic develop- 
‘ment in Africa’ is of cardinal importance to 
all African States. Indeed the illiteracy, 
poverty, and disease and, consequently, the 
question assumes an emergency of the same 
order as the emergency of war in developed 
countries. 


economic development overshadows ideologi- 
cal conflicts and the cold war. Thus my 
Prime Minister, Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa said in a statement, in the Nigerian 
House of Representatives, on Nigerian for- 
eign policy: 3 


It is, therefore, not surprising — 
that, with the African States, the problem of 
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“We consider it wrong for the Federal Gov- 
ernment [of Nigeria] to associate itself as 
a matter of routine with any power blocs. 
This freedom of action will be an essential 
feature of our policy and will insure that 
full attention is paid to the opinions ex- 
pressed by our representatives. Our policies, 
as I have said before, will be founded on 
‘Nigeria’s interests’ and will be consistent 
with the moral and democratic principles on 
which our constitution is based.” 

In pursuance of their policy of nonaline- 
ment, African States belong to the so-called 
neutral bloc in the United Nations. Until 
recently, neutralism in the context of the 
cold war was in the opinion of some people 
in the West, immoral. A sober appraisal of 


world affairs, however, will reveal that far 


from being immoral, neutralism, in the con- 
text of the cold war, is not only moral but 
contributes positively to the maintenance of 
world peace. 

To the Africans, a strong and effective 
United Nations is necessary for the attain- 
ment of their aspirations. In the first place, 
the United Nations presents a platform from 
which small countries (and all African coun- 
tries are small in this respect), irrespective 
of the level of their economic development, 
can make their voices heard and influence 
world affairs. Insofar as the United Nations 
performs this function, it safeguards the 
interests of the small countries and tends 
to prevent the big powers from making their 
usual deals at the expense of the smaller 
countries, without consulting them. 

In the second place, the United Nations, 
if even it is no more than a talking shop, 
promotes peace insofar as it presents a forum 
where the big powers can meet to talk and 


even discuss. It is in this respect that the 


neutral group in the United Nations per- 
forms a very useful role in keeping the 
United Nations open as a forum of discus- 
sion. Permit me to elucidate this important 
point. 

The world, as we know, is sharply divided 
into two opposed ideological blocs. This di- 
vision has given rise to what we call the 
cold war. Almost every discussion in the 


United Nations takes place in the context 


of the cold war. With the two blocs not 
willing to yield ground to each other, ob- 
jectivity is lost sight of and the so-called 
discussions become mere formalities, in- 
variably resulting in stalemates. Certain] 
this is not conducive to peace. | 
Economic development can only take place 
in an atmosphere of peace and security. 


Since the African States are very much con- 


cerned with economic development one can 
understand their preoccupation with the 
maintenance of world peace. Reduction in 
world tension, and better still, disarmament 
will surely release, to the benefit of all under- 
developed countries, the much needed capi- 
tal which is now tied up in armaments. 
Africans, therefore, seeing the hope for peace 
in the United Nations give their unstinted 
support to that organization. True enough, 
we think that the organization of the United 
Nations Secretariat, the distribution of seats 
in the various organs of the United Nations, 
etc., are anachronistic and we would like to 
see healthy reforms take place; but all Afri- 
cans are agreed that subject to these desira- 
ble reforms nothing should be done to im- 
pair the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
organization. 

Having presented to you part of the basis 
of the African desire for peace, I shall now 

to relate the desire to maintain their 
role in the United Nations as neutrals. 

I have already told you that the discus- 
sion of every question in the United Na- 
tions in the context of the cold war, tends 
to reduce discussions to mere formalities and 
stultify the efforts of the organization to 
promote peace. In their role as neutrals, the 
Africans try to bring objectivity and sanity 
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back into discussions. Since they are not 
committed to either bloc, each bloc, in its 
effort to win a majority, has to direct its 
appeal to the neutrals; each bloc has to argue 
convincingly instead of relying on slogans. 
Thus, unhampered by routine commitment 
to either bloc, the neutrals try to judge each 
question with objectivity and thereby keep 
the United Nations open as a forum of dis- 
cussion. Furthermore, the presence of the 
neutrals in the United Nations presents to 
the power blocs a venue of “letting off 
steam” which, otherwise, might explode into 
physical warfare under the pressure of the 
cold war. 

Surely, neutralism in the context that I 
have described is very moral and, in fact, | 
indispensable if the United Nations is to 
survive. I must emphasize that neutralism 
does not necessarily imply indecision about 
choosing between different ideologies. My 
country, Nigeria, is a democratic country 
committed to the principles of human dig- 
nity, equality, and freedom. And yet she 
is neutral. Similarly, a mnondemocratic 
country can be a neutral. The essential 
attributes of neutralism in this context are 
the refusal to associate itself as a matter of 
routine with any power blocs and the read- | 
iness to treat every question with the ob- 
jectivity it deserves. 

Partly because Africa has had to play a 
role subordinated to the interest of non- 
Africans and partly because Africans have 
confidence in their own ability to look after 
their interest, the new African states are 
very jealous of their independence. They 
loathe any outside interference in African 
affairs, as evidenced by their irritation at 
the prospect of the great powers—East and 
West—getting involved in the Congo. 

In every discussion of Africa by the great 
powers one often hears terms like contain- 
ment, satellite, extermination of imperial- 
ism, etc. To the Africans, these terms are 
mere slogans invented to camouflage the old 
diplomatic concept of marking out “spheres. 
of influence” of the great powers. It will be 
sheer delusion to think that Africa today 
will gladly accept any great power’s influ- 
ence. The truth is that Africans do not 
want to be anybody’s pawns. As the Econ- 
omist in one of its recent issues aptly 
pointed out, I quote: 

“It is political death for any African lead- 
er to become labeled as a pawn of the West. 
Equally, Moscow has repeatedly found its 
favored proteges disappointing, basically 
for the same reasons.” be 

The newly formed All-African Trade Union 
Federation has made a ruling that all its 
members must disaffiliate from the global — 
trade unions identified with East and West. 
Although the federation does not have the 
support of all trade unions_in Africa, yet 
their new ruling is certainly indicative of the 
desire of Africans not to be any power’s 
pawn. 

The desire to be independent of the great 
powers does not necessarily mean anti-West 
or anti-East feeling. It is usual these days 
to divide Africa into two groups: the radi- 
cals or anti-Western group and the moder- 
ates or pro-Western group. It is true that 
there is a division among the new African 
States, but the division is surely not on cold- 
war lines. The lineup of African States on 
the Congo question again illustrates this 
point. If there is any anti-Western feeling ~ 
in Africa it is not due to Communist infiltra- 
tion. Rather, it is generated more by West- 
ern attitude to such burning African and 


colonial questions as Apartheid, Angola, etc. 


Even the so-called moderate African States 
that met in Monrovia a couple of months 
ago clearly showed how sensitive they are 
to the seeming insincerity of the West on 
colonial questions. The truth is that the 
future relations between Africa and the West 
depends more upon what the West does than 
upon Communist propaganda. The tend- 
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ency, on the part of the West, to regard their 
military alliances as being so important as 
to prevent them from supporting African 
struggle will only antagonize the Africans. 

The economic needs of Africa are so great 
that it is obvious that with the best of in- 
tentions no single power bloc can satisfy 
those needs. Yet, so much concern is usually 
expressed whenever an African State makes 
a deal with a Communist state. When Can- 
ada for example made a commercial deal 
with China, that was trade and nobody ex- 


pressed any concern about Canada becoming 


Communist. But the mere visit of an eco- 
nomic mission from an African State to a 
Communist state is enough to start off spec- 
ulation as to whether the African State is 
turning Communist. To say the least, such 
a dichotomy in world reaction savors of 
discrimination. It is infuriating, but it will 
not defiect African States from their desire 
to maintain frendly relation with all nations. 
My Prime Minister, speaking in the Nigerian 
House of Representatives recently said. 

I quote “We shall, of course, endeavor to 
remain on friendly terms with every nation 


which recognizes and respects our sover- 


eignty, and we shall not blindly follow the 
lead of any one. So far as is possible the 
policy for each occasion will be selected with 
a proper independent objectivity in Nigeria’s 


national interests.”’ 


Africa has been dormant in world affairs 
for a long time. The continent is, however, 
awake now, full of confidence in its own 
possibilities and determined to play its 
proper role in world affairs. In struggling 
to find its feet, mistakes will surely be made 
but they should not be exaggerated or ex- 


_ ploited by those who claim to be more ad- 
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Harold Laski to end my speech. 


vanced. Africans by themselves will work 
out their own solutions to their problems. 
It will be unrealistic to expect them to copy 
in toto, in all cases, the solutions which 
Europeans have had to adopt in solving their 
own problems. After all, the solution to a 
problem depends upon the surrounding cir- 
cumstances; but even when the problems 
appear to be the same the circumstances in 
Europe are certainly different from those in 
Africa. The instruments which any country 
or continent uses depend on the means 
available and the existing local conditions. 
In this connnection, may I quote the late 
In this 
quotation Laski was writing about systems 


of government, but what he wrote applies 
equally to the point I am trying to make—. 


I quote: 

“It is well to remember of government 
what is true of footwear—that the shoes 
must be suited to the Journey it is pfoposed 
to take.” 


Ladies and gentlemen I thank you for 
listening to me so attentively. 


Postage Stamp Requested To Honor 
Cardinal Gibbons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best known religious leaders in our 
country was James Cardinal Gibbons, 
who was born in my district in Baltimore, 
spent the major part of his life in our 
city, and is now buried under the altar 
of the Catholic Cathedral, also in my 
district. 
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The former Governor of Maryland, 
Theodore R. McKeldin, has requested 
that Cardinal Gibbons be honored by the 
issuance of a postage stamp in the great 
Americans series, and I believe he should 
be commended for his efforts in this 
regard. In his letter to the Postmaster 


General, Mr. McKeldin has given an ex- © 


cellent résumé of the cardinal’s life and 
activities, adequate proof that he is emi- 
nently worthy of such an honor. Mr. 
McKeldin’s letter follows: 

BALTIMORE, Mp., August 22, 1961. 
Hon. J. Epwarp Day, 
Postmaster General of the United States 
Post Office Department, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR GENERAL Dar: May I recommend to 
your most favorable consideration that which 
I am sure already has been suggested to 
your Department, the issuance of a postage 
stamp in the great Americans series to honor 
the memory of a distinguished Baltimorean 
whose wise counsel and good works were 
known throughout the world. He is James 
Cardinal Gibbons, born in this city of hum- 
ble, God-fearing parents, taken by his mother 
to her native Ireland after his father’s death, 
but returned here while still a small boy 
to move on to his destiny of religious and 
civic leadership and to a place of rare dis- 
tinction in the hearts of people of all re- 
ligions everywhere. 

Cardinal Gibbons was born on July 23, 
1834. He was educated at St. Charles Col- 
lege in Ellicott City and prepared for the 
Roman Catholic priesthood through his the- 
ological studies in St. Mary’s Seminary in 
Baltimore. Ordained a priest in 1861—the 
opening year of the Civil War—he served as a 
curate in various Maryland parishes and as 
a volunteer chaplain to northern troops. He 
became secretary to Archbishop Martin J. 
Spalding, and in 1868—only 7 years after his 
ordination—he was consecrated bishop and 
sent to organize the Vicariate Apostolic of 
North Carolina. At the Vatican Council of 
1870 he was the youngest bishop of his 
church. In his North Carolina assignment 
he spent 4 years as a missionary bishop, 


traveling to all parts of the State, visiting 


with the people of all religious persuasions 
and bringing to full fruition his natural 
high regard and love for people in all stations 
of life. 

His book, “The Faith of Our Fathers,” 
written in those formative years of his bish- 


opric—had 40 printings in America and 70 


in England and was read and reread and 
still is read throughout the Christian world. 

In 1872 Bishop Gibbons was transferred to 
the see of Richmond, Va., and 1877 returned 
to Baltimore as coadjutor to Archbishop 
James R. Bayley. On the death of Arch- 
bishop Bayley in the same year, Bishop Gib- 
bons succeeded him in the see of his native 
city. 
was made a cardinal by Pope Leo XIII. His 
address on the assumption of this princi- 
pality in the church was a masterpiece, still 
often quoted, delineating the high place of 
religion in the American scheme of things, 
but upholding the wise separateness of the 
functions of the church and of the state. 

Cardinal Gibbons had great pride in 
America, in the Government of the United 
States, in the sovereign authorities of the 
several States, and in the freedom and proper 
liberties enjoyed and exercised by the people. 

His thinking often was far ahead of his 
time. He saw the essentiality in the future 
of organizations to serve those who labor at 
a time when support of such unions was 
very unpopular in many high places. When 
others attacked that pioneer labor group— 
the Knights of Labor—the noted Baltimore 
churchman defended the Knights in a man- 
ner that brought the organization respect- 
able and powerful recognition and encour- 
aged many hesitant workingmen to join the 


In 1886, at the age of 51 years, he 
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movement for the betterment of their 
lots. When European leaders attempted to 
maintain national controls over immigration 
groups from their countries settling in the 
young America, Cardinal Gibbons led the 
successful fight to break all such ties of con- 


trol and bring the immigrants into full and | 


free American citizenship. 

He was the prime mover in the establish- 
ment in Washington of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America and served the institution as 
its first chancellor and as president of its 
board of trustees. | 

His national, international and church ac- 
tivities still left him time, which he used 
to the best advantage in promoting the civic 
progress of Baltimore and the advancement 
of Maryland among the States. He was free- 
ly consulted by Governors and mayors, as 
well as by Presidents of the United States 
and leaders in great national movements. 
He served on many commissions and com- 
mittees designed for the well-being of the 
citizenry. In 1911, on the occasion of his 
silver jubilee as a cardinal and his golden 
jubilee as a priest, the most distinguished 
men of the Nation, without regard to re- 
ligious belief, gathered in Washington to pay 
tribute in praise to this great churchman 
and citizen. 

He died on March 24, 1921. He never has 
been forgotten. | | 

Respectfully, I, as a member of the Episco- 
pal Church and as a former mayor of this 
city and a former Governor of this State, 
must point out to you that any series of 


stamps dedicated to the remembrance of 


great Americans would be marked by a grave 
omission if it failed to contain one in re- 
membrance of James Cardinal Gibbons of 
Baltimore. 

If additional information is needed for 
your consideration, it would be my pleasure 
to provide it, and if there is any manner in 
which I may be privileged to serve this cause, 
I would be most grateful for the opportunity. 

With thanks for your attention to this, 
and with kindest personal regards for best 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 


THEODORE R. McKELDIN. 


We Should Cherish Our Right To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Robert Elkins, who is editor 
of the Thorp Courier, of Thorp, Wis., has 
written a very thought-provoking edi- 
torial that should be recommended read- 
ing for every citizen of the United States 
who neglects one of his basic rights and 
privileges—the right and privilege to 
vote. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include Mr. Elkins’ 
editorial in the REcorp: 

He Wr. Not VorTe : 

Behind the ragged collar of the shody coat, 
upturned against the rainy wind, he wears 
a safe bland smile of no comment. 

His eyes are deep-lined. They have seen 
much. 

The day’s work over, homeward he trudges 
along the rainblown street. ae 

He will not stop to buy a newspaper from. 
a rack of many on the corner. 

He will not pause to listen as the latest 
dope damns the policies of the current school 


administration. 
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He will argue no school problems at the 
barber shop. | 

He will not complain. 

He will not vote. 

His leaders are called “commissar” now, 
but in the high offices which dominate the 
land of his nameless forefathers, no Russian 
names appear upon the doors. 

_ In Poland, the names are Polish, in Czech- 
oslovakia, they are Czech, in Hungary, Hun- 
garian, in East Germany, German. 

No foreign armies have conquered the 
land—not since the Wehrmacht. There has 
been no war, no upheaval, no revolution, no 
cataclysm—just a few quiet changes in the 


scheme of things and a few quiet executions. 


He will go home after his hard day’s 
work. He will believe what he is told to be- 
lieve, live where he is told to live and labor 
where he is told to bend his back. 

He will die, eventually. 
But he will not vote. Will you? 


Crisis Adds to Soviet Woes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have consistently maintained that our 
State Department in particular, but also 
our Nation’s communications media, 
tend to paint an overexaggerated picture 
of Soviet accomplishments and just as 
consistently understate our accomplish- 
ments and progress. I was therefore 
very pleased to note that two outstand- 
ing community newspapers in my dis- 
trict recently commented editorially in 
this vein, directing the attention of their 
readers toward certain problems that 
face the Soviets. 

Mr. Speaker, these sober, sound ana- 
lyses of conditions in the Red “utopia” 
certainly contain valuable thought for us 
‘in these disturbing times. I insert into 
the RrEcorp an editorial from the Park 


Forest Reporter of August 16 entitled 


“Crisis Adds to Soviet Woes” and an 
editorial in the Chicago Daily Calumet 
of Thursday, August 17, “No Apologies 
Needed.” 

Crisis Apps TO SoOvIET WOES 


The crisis precipitated in Berlin by the 
Communist closing of the Eastern boundary 
adds credence to the Western belief that 
aside from spectacular advances in space 
shots, the Reds have little to crow about. 

There’s no doubt that the sensitive Rus- 
sian will become restive now that his East 
Berlin contemporary is forbidden to cross 
the line to freedom. Although the hegira 
of thousands each week to a new opportunity 
for individual attainment has justifiably 
drawn the headlines, some 50,000 Berliners 
from behind the Iron Curtain have lost their 
means to a livelihood by this decree. 

In a nation as prosperous as West Germany, 
this loss of manpower will be noticed, par- 
ticularly among the skilled workers. Yet 
the barring of access to their jobs in a free 
land will add to the economic chaos which 
has been building up on the Sovietized side 
for some time. 

We believe the rash move by the Reds was 
not well planned. Internationally it has only 
helped solidify the Western powers. It has 
also shown the neutral and Afro-Asian bloc 
nations that the Reds can only, when the 
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chips are down, succeed by force and wlti- 
matums. 
It’s cheering to note that our Government 


has not relented in face of the threats ema-. 


nating from the Kremlin. Our reports have 
been to remind Nikita and company that we 
are able, ready, and powerful enough to de- 
fend the rights of free men. Our allies sup- 
port this position. 

Though the tug of war goes on, for a 
change we’ve placed the tight shoe on the 
Russian bear’s paw. We don’t believe the 
East Berlin lockout will lead to an armed 
conflict. The Soviets know they'll have more 
to contend with from within than they can 
safely contend with from without.. 

The turmoil has spoiled Nik’s Crimean 
vacation. What a shame. 


No APOLOGIEs NEEDED 

The idea has been too skillfully sold that 
the United States must do something to 
catch up with Soviet Russia. Let us con- 
sider some of the things that would happen 
if we were to match Russia, as pointed out 
in the current issue of Life Lines. 

We would have to abandon three-fifths of 
our steel capacity, two-thirds of our petrol- 
eum capacity, 95 percent of our electric 
motor output, destroy two of every three 
hydroelectric plants and get along on one- 
tenth of our present volume of natural gas. 

If we wanted to be even with the Soviet 
Union, we would have to rip up 14 of ever 15 
miles of our paved highways and 2 of every 
3 miles of our main-line railway tracks. It 
wold be necessary for us to scuttle 8 of every 
9 oceangoing ships, scrap 19 of every 20 cars 
and trucks, and cut our civilian air fleet to a 
shadow of its present size. 

We would have to reduce our living stand- 
ard by three-fourths, destroy 40 million tele- 
vision sets, cut off 9 of every 10 telephones 
and tear down 7 of every 10 houses. And 
we would have to put about 60 million 
Americans back on the farm. 

Let us not be fooled into making apologies 
for the material accomplishments of our per- 
sonal enterprise system. Where we are 
short, and dangerously so, is in national 
dedication to the fight to save the in- 
dividual freedom that makes those accomp- 
lishments possible. 


That is the shortage we need to concen- 


trate on overcoming. 


Postmaster General Day Wins Employee 
Raves 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
Wednesday, August 23, 1961: 

Day WINS EMPLOYEE RAVES 
(By Mary McGrory, Star staff writer) 

J. Edward Day, the crisp and sunny Post- 
master General of the United States, pur- 
sues a course on the New Frontier that is as 
solitary and simple as that of a rural letter 
carrier. 

Unlike those who must ponder the effect 
of a decision of a touchy new African repub- 
lic or sulky soybean growers, he has but a 
single concern: The improvement of the mail 
service. 

He sees the President about twice a month. 
The President mentioned, the importance of 


mighty.” 
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the postal-rate increase, now pending be- 
fore Congress, in his Berlin crisis speech; but 
the mechanics of seeing that the postmen 
make their appointed rounds, he leaves to 
Mr. Day, a former life insurance executive. 

Mr. Day is the only cabinet officer who is 
rereading “Wuthering Heights” these days 
and writing a novel of his own. He is the 
only one who is not addicted to the 14-hour 
working day and who claims to lead a normal 
family life. He finds he can do his work in 
the hours between 8:45 in the morning and 
6 at night. 

“I used to work in a law firm where the 
caste symbol was the bulging briefcase car- 
ried home at night. I used to think if they 
were carrying a live mouse in it, it would be 
dead by morning. I never carried a brief- 
case,” he remarked jovially. 

If he differs from his fellows in the Cab- 
inet, Mr. Day also differs from his prede- 
cessors, Mainly portly chaps who also were 
chairmen of their national committees. Mr. 
Day, lean of countenance and figure, has 
no party responsibilities at all. He has failed 
to get this message across. 

“A lot of my time is wasted by a lot of 
people, who ought to know better, asking 
me to get them jobs as Federal marshals or 
regional attorneys for the Labor Department. 
They just don’t believe I can’t do it.” 


QUARTERS ARE AMPLE 


Mr. Day’s office is the largest of any Cab- 
inet officer’s. It is paneled in wood and of 
a grandeur to satisfy General de Gaulle. He 
works about half a mile from the door ata 
clear desk with a clear mind. 

Across from his quarters is another ba- 
ronial hall, where one of his most famous 
predecessors, James A. Farley, used to make 
his way among the leather armchairs, pat- 
ting the shoulders of politicos and inquiring _ 
for their Aunt Mames. 


Mr. Day hasn’t figured out a use for 


the room, while acknowledging its useful- 


ness to inspire awe in the petitioner. 

His only constituents besides the letter- 
writers of the Nation, who are so far un- 
organized, are the 580,000 employees of the 
Post Office Department, most of whom are 
clustered in 15 Federal postal unions. 

After 6 months of his open-door policy, 
he is drawing rave notices. William Do- 
herty, the head of the Letter Carriers Union, 
said recently in a Dayton speech: “For the 
first time in many, many years, we are able 
to work with the Department as partners 
instead of having to cool our heels in un- 
friendly anterooms waiting for a few crumbs 
of comfort to fall from the tables of the 


TREND REVERSER 


Mr. Doherty is the author of a book called . 
“Mailman, U.S.A.,” which devotes several 


_ searing chapters to the previous Postmaster 


General Arthur Summerfield, who he sug- 
gests enjoyed as much love and affection 
from the postal workers as Ezra Taft Ben- 
son got from the farmers. 

Mr. Day has concentrated in his first 6 
months on building up “friendliness, warmth 
and enthusiasm” in the Department and in 
“reversing certain trends” started by the 
publicity-conscious Mr. Summerfield. 

“There was too much ballyhoo about post 
office equipment and automation and too 
many announcements about sending mail by 
rocket and coaxial cables.’’ 3 

Mr. Day also insisted on putting in his own ° 
men as the 15 regional directors of the postal 
system. He confers with them by network 
conference telephone every Wednesday af- 
ternoon. He recently completed a 40,000- 
mile tour of 40 major post offices, where he 
put to the employees such pertinent ques- 
tions as whether they liked to pace a mail- 
sorting machine or preferred to have it pace 
them. He tried to discourage everybody from 
calling him “General.” 
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Mr. Day has made considerable impression 
on Capitol Hill as a witness, a role well 
suited to one with his appetite for compara- 
tive statistics. But he has fared less well as 
an advocate. His postal-rate increase bill 
is about as popular as the 5-year term for- 
eign-aid program and Chairman JOHNSTON, 
of South Carolina of the Senate Postoffice 
Committee has set his face against it. 

“T have differences with Mr. JOHNSTON, 
but no antagonisms,” said Mr. Day. 

Mr. Day’s introduction of the merit system, 
whereby men from within the ranks are 
promoted to supervisory posts on recommen- 
dation of a selection board has rendered him 
something less than a hero with patronage- 
hungry Congressmen. He is quite stoical 
about their complaints. He warned every one 
at the beginning that he would run the 
Post Office. 

HAS ANSWER FOR HECKLERS 


He does not appreciate hecklers who point 
out the superior glories of the European mail 
system, which still has two deliveries a day. 
: “The New York City Post Office handles 

more mail in a day than the entire British 
postal system,” he says firmly. “And the 
New York City Post Office hasn’t had a new 
building in 30 years.” 


Moon Lifting: Here’s Russia Through the 
Eyes of a Champion American Weight- 
lifter With His Feet on the Ground and 


Russia’s Eyes on the Moon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, two old 
friends of mine have contributed to this 
piece which is the answer to the ques- 
tion: “Is America worth fighting for?” 

Louis Riecke Jr. is the son of an old 
and valued friend of mine, the presi- 
dent of the Orleans Parish School Board. 

‘The writer of the article is Cro Du- 
plantier, a tough ex-marine and one of 
the better sportswriters in New Orleans. 
He is on the New Orleans States-Item. 

There is nothing to be added to this 
column. 

It speaks for itself and is well worth 
the time of anybody to read, especially 
those in whose mind there perhaps lin- 
gers any shadow of a doubt of the Rus- 
sian way and the American way: 

RIecKE LOOKS AT LIFE IN RUSSIA 


(by Cro Duplantier) 


Louis Riecke Jr., New Orleans’ gift to in- - 


ternational weightlifting competition, came 
back from a recent tour of most of the prin- 
cipal cities of Western Russia shaking his 
head. 

What he can’t figure is how: 

The Reds can be so advanced in science 
and athletics. 

And so retarded in every other phase of 
life. 

He realizes, of course, that it’s all a mat- 
ter of concentration—of concentrating all of 
the nation’s interest in what it believes to 
be the two areas in which it can win the 
most favorable and sports, 
but 
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As a member of a U.S. weightlifting team 
which competed against Russian teams in a 
series of meets, Riecke got what he described 
as the Red’s red carpet treatment. 

Everything first class—or first class Rus- 
sian, at least. 

But first class in Russia, he found, might 
be regarded as 10th class over here. 

Consider these startling contrasts from 
Riecke’s tourist’s notebook. 

The Russians can send a man into orbit 
around the earth and bring him back again 
at a spot pinpointed in advance, but they 
can’t get an elevator to land properly. 

“At one of the best hotels, “he said, “every 
time we rode on the elevators they stopped a 
foot or so below the floor they were aimed 
for. And, apparently, the Russians accepted 
this as one of the facts of life, for no one 
ever bothered to warn you to watch your 
step. You were supposed to know that you 
just had to get out the best way you could.” 

“And then there was the elevator in an- 
other hotel which would not work at all, 


* unless the load was distributed a certain way. 


The operator would get her passengers all 
to one side and then take off. Otherwise, 
it wouldn’t rise.”’ 

While the Russian scientists are working 
on a way to send a man to the moon and 
bring him back again—and may not be far 
from accomplishing this feat—the streets, 
including those in the Russian. showplace, 
Moscow, are being swept by women using 
homemade brooms of branches from trees, 
with extra twigs fastened to them. 

While Russian medical scientists are re- 


_ porting new cures for some of the world’s 


most troublesome maladies, people queue up 
at soft drink machines in the cities which 
squirt syrup and soda into a container much 
like ours do. The difference: Here you get 
yours in a paper cup which you dispose of 
after using. In Russia the drink is squirted 
into a glass—and after your drink you return 
the glass, to be used by the next customer. 

While Russian athletes, who are emissaries 
of the Reds for meets at home and abroad, 
are well dressed and drive nice automobiles, 
the majority of Russians are poorly dressed 
and depend on their feet or public transpor- 
tation to get places. “We never once saw a 
gas station,” he points out. 

“It’s very doubtful,” Riecke says, 
many could afford to be well dressed, since 
everything costs so much—and they earn 
so little. And the stores seem almost bare, 
anyhow. But the athletes are well dressed 
and their cars are new. And we were amused 
at one thing—they had radios in their cars 
and kept pointing them out to us—as though 
this was something entirely new.” 

Riecke also was dumbfounded by the 
treatment accorded his team by the press 
and radio and TV people, especially TV. — 

“When we arrived they were all over the 
place, with TV cameras and cables,” he said, 
“but later we wondered with what results. 
For while there are television stations ap- 
parently, there also apparently are no TV 
sets. 

“We get accustomed here to radio and 
TV sets in every hotel room. We didn’t see 
TV sets even in the hotel lobbies. And even 
radios are scarce in the hotels, which usually 
have one for each floor.” 

Riecke said an Intourist representative 
was an almost constant companion of the 
team. Their name for him was Albert, and 
Albert gave them one of the best insights 
into the problems of the Soviet citizen to- 
day—and their views on life, health, and 
cleanliness. 

One day the Americans took to admiring 
Albert’s suede shoes, much superior to the 
footgear of most Russians. Albert beamed. 
He began telling them how much better the 
shoes really were than the ones his fellow 


Riecke pointed out, 


“that 
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Russians wear, a lot of them of the sandal 
variety which means they take less leather 
and can be bought more cheaply. 

“With these,” said Albert, “my socks really 
stay clean. I haven’t had to change socks 
now for 20 days.” 

All is not well with law enforcement in 
the Red regime either. Poverty has inclined 
the Reds to what we would consider petty 
thefts. For them, however, with goods: as 
scarce as they are the petty items must be 
big ones—and expensive. 

“You never see windshield wipers on cars,” 
“unless it’s raining 
Because they are stolen all the time, if left 
in place; the wipers are removed by car 
owners and kept locked in the car until 
actually needed.” 

In his own interest area, Riecke was espe- 
cially impressed with the facilities, equip- 
ment, and the treatment accorded the Rus- 
sian weightlifters—and of their progress in 
the sport. 

“Their stadiums are beautiful, the facili- 
ties the best—and the athletes are treated 
as national heroes. The weightlifters get 
as much attention from the fans as does 
a world champion boxer or a top baseball or — 
football player here,” he said. 

“And for their weightlifting competition 
the stadiums are packed—as they would be. 
here for an important football game.” 

But lurking back in Riecke’s mind -some- 
where is the suspicion that even these stars 
are not completely happy with the system. 

“They know they have it better than most 
other Russians, but are not so sure about 
how even their benefits stack up with the 
things Americans have * * * and can 
never really even speak to visiting athletes 
intimately.” 

He told how on several occasions one 
American who spoke some Russian would get 
into a head-and-head conversation with one 


of the Russian competitors only to be joined 


immediately by a government representative, 
an Official eavesdropper. 

“And one of them tentatively invited us 
to his apartment but after making the offer 
he never brought it up again.” 

In fact, Riecke came away with a distinct 
impression that while Khrushchev and com- | 
pany are making big splashes around the 
world with Soviet feats of science, they are 
making much smaller an impression on the 
Russians themselves. 

Surely, he figures, they must wonder why 
a system which can provide sightseeing 
trips in space for a couple of guys can’t 
provide proper clothes, food, and shelter for 
the rest of the Russians. 


Memorializes Anniversary of Lincoln’s 
Defense of Catholicism 


SPEECH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, let us 
today memorialize an important event 
in our national history that took place 
on August 24, 1855. On that date Abra- 
ham Lincoln deplored bigotry then flow- 
ing in rampage against Americans of 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

Following the national election of 
1852 a secret organization, calling itself 
the Grand Council of the United States 
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of North America, was formed. Because 
its members refused to divulge informa- 
tion concerning it, always replying they 
knew nothing, the party became known 
as the Know-Nothings. It was, in fact, 
@ concealed group that arrayed its 
power against Catholics. 

The Know-Nothings adopted a consti- 
tution requiring that every member had 
to be a native-born citizen, a Protestant, 


born of Protestant parents, and not mar- 


ried to a Catholic. It declared that— 


. The object of this organization shall be to 


resist the insidious policy of the Church of 
Rome, and other foreign influence against 
the institutions of our country by placing 
in all offices * * * or by appointment, none 
but native-born Protestant citizens. 


Soon the Know-Nothings exploded in 
rage. The floodgates of the wildest 
bigotry opened when President Frank- 
lin Pierce appointed a citizen of the 
Catholic faith to be US. Postmaster 
General. Though slanders were hurled 
at him, President Pierce remained firm. 

In New York, Boston, and other cities 
there were vicious attacks incited by 
“Know-Nothing” agitators against Cath- 
olic churches, schools, homes, and indi- 
viduals, especially persons of Irish back- 
ground. The Pope was burned in effigy, 
along with churches and even dwellings 
containing women and children. Per- 
sons innocent of any offense were beaten 
and murdered merely because they were 
Catholics. 

From Springfield, Ill., Abraham Lin- 
coln dispatched a letter on August 24, 
1855, denouncing “Know-Nothingism.” 
He said: 

As a nation we began by declaring that 
“all men are created equal.” We now prac- 
tically read it, “all men are created equal 
except Negroes.” When the “Know-Noth- 
ings” obtain control, it will read “All men 
are created equal except Negroes, foreigners, 
and Catholics.” 


Let us today dwell for a moment on 
Mr. Lincoln’s words. America has made 
great strides. But some remain mo- 
tivated by prejudice rather than by rea- 
son. 

Reasonable Americans may entertain 
honest differences over the constitution- 
ality of Federal aid to parochial schools. 
But no measure of prejudicie must color 
our decision. Involved in the present 
debate is the interpretation of principles 
contain in the first amendment pertain- 
ing to separation of church and State 
as well as the guarantee of free exercise 
of religion. 

Let the question be settled on its merit. 
We must guard against attacks on the 
patriotism or Americanism of citizens of 
any faith or race. 


Vice President Johnson in Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, Vice Presi- 
dent JOHNSON reassured the people in 


Berlin that we are behind them. He 
went up and down the streets giving 
away fountain pens, apparently to prove 
that even a ballpoint pen is mightier 
than the sword. 


Oceanography—Opportunity for Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. MY. 
Speaker, during the past several years 
much emphasis has been placed on the 
need for knéwing more about the 
mysteries of the deep. As we give great 
emphasis to the exploration of outer 
space, we become more conscious of the 
fact that little is known about three- 
fourths of our own planet which is cov- 
ered by the waters of the ocean. 

The Subcommittee on Oceanography 
of the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee has held detailed stud- 
ies on my bill, H.R. 4276, and the Senate 
has held extensive hearings on S. 901, 


‘introduced by Senator WARREN MAGNU- 


son, of Washington. These hearings 
brought forth the great need for re- 
search, exploration, scientific tr@ining, 
and other developments which will re- 
flect the biological, geological, chemical, 
and physical factors of underwater en- 
vironment. President Kennedy, on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1961, delivered an eloquent 
message to Congress on the importance 
of establishing a vigorous program of 
oceanography. 

Mr. Speaker, in the June issue of Data 
magazine a renowned authority on the 
subject of oceanography; namely, Rear 
Adm. Philip D. Gallery, retired, au- 
thored a most timely article entitled 
“Oceanography: Opportunity for Indus- 
try.” Since the ingenuity of American 
industry will have a vital effect on the 
research and development phases of 
oceanography, I think it is essential that 
the premises of this article should be 
given thorough study and consideration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to insert this article in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


OCEANOGRAPHY: OPPORTUNITY FOR INDUSTRY 
“THE WHITE HOUSE, 
“March 29, 1961. 
“My DreaR MR. PRESIDENT: The _ seas 


around us, as I pointed out in my mes- . 


sage to Congress on February 23, represent 
one of our most important resources. If 
vigorously developed, this resource can be a 
source of great benefit to the Nation and to 
all mankind. 

“This is not a 1-year program—or even a 
10-year program. It is the first step in a 
continuing effort to acquire and apply the 
information about our part of the world that 
will ultimately determine the conditions of 
life in the rest of the world. The opportuni- 
ties are there. A vigorous program will cap- 
ture those opportunities. 

“Sincerely, 
“JOHN F. KENNEDY.” 

This letter was addressed to Vice President 
JOHNSON as President of the Senate. It 
added to the display of President Kennedy’s 
personal interest in oceanography that was 
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August 24 


noted in his state of the Union message, in 
which, for the first time, the word “ocean- 
ography” appeared in a state of the Union 


message. 

The Soviet Union, a land bound nation, has 
invested far more money in oceanographic | 
research, exploration, shipbuilding, training 
of scientists, and similar fields than the 
United States, a maritime nation. The au- 
thor attended the International Oceanogra- 
phic Congress at the United Nations head- — 
quarters in New York in 1959. On a visit 
aboard the 5,000-ton Soviet oceanographic 
ship Lomonosov, he was shown a most im- 
pressive array of scientific equipment, labora- 
tories, specimens collected, even track charts 
of the vessel’s 4-month oceanographic cruise 
in the Middle and North Atlantic. One un- 
usual fact observed was the number of 
women scientists aboard—the most promi- 
nent woman scientist addressed an assem- 
blage of about 500 scientists at the United 
Nations that afternoon on her special branch 
of oceanography. The Soviet ship Lomonosov 
was only one of a fleet of Soviet oceanogra- 
phic vessels and more were building, we were 


told. Soviet interest in the seas is obviously 


not necessarily economic since they have 

only small seacoast but they possess a fleet 

of 500 submarines. | | 
OCEANOGRAPHIC INTEREST IN CONGRESS 


The President’s expressed interest in 
oceanography adds emphasis to the impor- 
tance of the passage of two oceanographic 
bills introduced in this Congress by Senator 
MAGNUSON, of Washington, S. 901, and Rep- 
resentative Mruuer, of California, H.R. 4276. 
Last year the Senate passed unanimously the 
Magnuson bill, but, unfortunately, it was 


July by the time the House got hold of it so 


it died as another casualty in the election 
adjournment rush. Prospects for full pas-. 
sage and implementation by this Congress are 
considered good. 

The Magnuson bill is based largely on 
recommendations of the comprehensive study 
by the National Defense Research Council of 
the National Academy of Sciences. The re- 
search effort involved and ships and equip- 
ment required are so extensive that a pro- 
gram of 10 years is initially envisioned, cost- 
ing about $650 million over that period. 

The greatest part of the engineering needs 
will have to be met by industry so there are 
great opportunities for the companies that 
get into the business early. 

An indication of the importance of the 
proposed program and of its permanence 
is contained in Representative MILLER’s bill 
which advocates the establishment of a Na- 
tional Oceanographic Council at Cabinet 
level with the following memberships: 

1. Secretary of the Treasury. ie 

2. Secretary of Defense. 

3. Secretary of the Interior. 

4. Chairman of the Atomic 


mission. 
5. Secretary of Commerce. 
6. Director of the National Science 
Foundation. 


Among the Government agencies that will 
be involved are the Department of Defense 
(particularly the Navy Department, includ- 
ing the Hydrographic Offices, Bureau of 
Ships, and Office of Naval Research), Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Coast and Geodetic our: 
vey, and the Coast Guard. | 


OCEANOGRAPHIC DATA CENTER 


A first move in implementing this program 
has already been made in the establishment 
of the Oceanographic Data Center at the 
Naval Weapons Plant in Washington, D.C. 
Previously. the data sent in from our cur- 
rently operating research ships has been la- 
boriously handled and sorted manually. 
Modern techniques utilizing computers and | 
data-processing equipment will be employed 
henceforth. The expected mountains of fac- 
tual data that will be assembled demand 
that modern methods be installed, requiring 
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assistance from industry. At present the 
Navy Hydrographic Office has sponsored the 
center, located, until recently, at the Hydro- 


_ graphic Office Headquarters in Suitland, Md. 


OCEANOGRAPHIC AUTHORITIES 


Eventually it may prove necessary to give 
one agency control of this oceanographic 
program, perhaps with one individual as 
administrator and coordinator of the wide- 
spread activities. Since the Hydrographic 
Office has been involved in this field for many 
years, and, since this will be a Government 
program, it is felt that the logical “boss” of 
the program is the hydrographer of the Navy, 
currently Rear Adm. E. C. Stephan, USS. 
Navy. 

One of the most qualified and ‘dedicated 
authorities in the oceanographic field is a 
naval officer now on duty with the Hydro- 


graphic Office—Capt. C. N. G. Hendrix, US. 


Navy. He has the unusual distinction of 
having commanded a submarine, and a sub- 
marine squadron and having acquired his 
master’s degree in oceanography at Scripps 
Institute of Oceanography, La Jolla, Calif. 
Admiral Stephan has placed Captain Hendrix 
in charge of coordinating recommendations 
of various laboratories and agencies for the 
oceanographic program. Sometime this sum- 
mer it is expected that a conference of all 
industry, science and Government personnel 


interested in oceanography will be called, 


probably in Washington, D.C. 
GAINS BEING REALIZED 


The oceanographic bills before Congress 
emphasize the economic benefits to the 


Nation and the world and the scientific 


gains to be realized. The defense angle is 
scarcely mentioned. The Navy, however, has 
a vital stake in learning all it can about 
the ocean for two conflicting reasons: (1) 
to combat the submarine menace of the 
U.S.S.R., currently owning about 500 ocean- 
going submarines; (2) to increase the effec- 
tiveness of our own atomic Polaris missile- 
firing submarines. We need knowledge of 
the underwater topography, the sound, light, 
and thermal characteristics of the sea, cur- 
rent data for both acoustic and flow prob- 


lems and many related areas. All such in- 


formation can help improve our Polaris at- 
tack capabilities and our antisubmarine 
measures and operations. | 

Industry has in recent years shown in- 
creasing interest in tackling the ASW prob- 
lem. The National Security Industrial As- 
sociation and the Institute of Aeronautical 
Science have sponsored very constructive 
symposia for hundreds of industry leaders 
and representatives. The NSIA First Na- 
tional Innerspace Symposium on May 23-25 
in Washington is the most recent example. 
Working committees of the NSIA in the ASW 
field have come up with a number of con- 
crete and significant recommendations for 
assisting the Navy in the ASW effort. 

Examples of scientific and industrial con- 
tributions recently in oceanographic matters 
are: The “Optimum Track Ship Routing 
System” developed by Dr. R. W. James, 
oceanographer of the Hydrographic Office, 
resulted in an award of $5,435 by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to Dr. James. The develop- 
ment and initiation of this system saves an 
estimated $10 million a year to the Navy. 
It has been responsible for similar savings to 
commercial shipping. 

General Mills Nuclear Equipment Depart- 
ment, Minneapolis, Minn., has developed a 
mechanical arm manipulator to be fitted 
to the bathyscaphe Trieste for underwater 
investigation and sampling. General Mills 
employed its experience in producing ma- 
nipulators for tending atomic reactors to 
develop this undersea device. The Trieste 
program is jointly sponsored by the Office 
of Naval Research and the Bureau of Ships. 

Reynolds Aluminum Co. is developing an 
all-aluminum submarine for research at 
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depths to 15,000 feet. The success of this 
model, Project Aluminaut, could lead to 
revolutionary developments in material used 
in construction of submarines or even surface 
ships. 

Project Mohole, the probing of the ocean 
bottom, got off to a surprisingly successful 


and promising start recently in the Pacific 


off southern California. Samples 500 feet 
below the ocean bottom in 12,000 feet of 
water were obtained. The test demonstrated 
the feasibility of the delicate maneuvering 
operation that required the precise position- 
ing of the unmoored barge for perfett initial 
penetration of the core. The ultimate objec- 
tive of Project Mohole is to drill through 
the crest of the ocean at depths of 18,000 feet 
and then 15,000 feet through crested rock in 
the bottom. The scientific information ob- 
tained is considered of highest value by 
scientists studying the history and formation 
of the inner earth. 
OCEANOGRAPHY NEEDS. 


Many of the engineering and equipment 
needs for this vast program are yet to be 
determined. Some of the current needs, 
however, have been expressed by various au- 
thorities in oceanographic laboratories, the 
Navy and industry. Following are a few of 
high priority equipment needs together with 
their uses and rough estimate of costs in- 
volved: 

1. Precision echo sounder for oceanic 
survey use: A high resolution, stabilized 
echo-sounding system for detained precision 
surveys in deep ocean surveys and for ASW 
developments is urgently needed. Estimated 
cost of prototype is $400,000 and about 20 
more units at $300,000 will be required by 
1962. 

2. Oceanographic plankton sampler: No 
such sample is now available to get selected 
sizes and samples at discrete depths. Esti- 
mated cost is $120,000 for development, then 
$10,000 to $15,000 per unit for about 20 
units initially with indefinite number of 
replacement units. , 

3. Sea floor sediment sampler and ana- 
lyzer: Needed to study interaction between 
biological products in bottom areas. Esti- 
mated $300,000 for development and about 
$120,000 per unit thereafter with 10-20 units 
required. 

4. Marine mobile geophysical packaged 
system: This packaged system is needed for 
all oceanographic vessels in existence and in 
future. It should include echo-sounder, 
towed magnetometer, seismic equipment, ra- 
dio communication, portable winch for 
handling instruments on wire to 4,000 
fathoms, and data recorder. Five units 
complete are needed immediately and 10 
additional (less some items) by 19683. 

5. Geophysical gravity meter: This device 
is needed to obtain gravity profiles from 


ships and aircraft for a variety of ,depart-. 


ments including Defense. Ten are required 
by 1962 and 10 more by 1965. Estimated 


$500,000 for development and $75,000 per 
‘ unit for production. 


6. Electron resonance magnetometer: 
Needed to obtain continuous measurement 
profiles of total intensity of earth’s magnetic 
field. Ten are needed by 1962 and 10 more 
by 1965. Development estimate $250,000 pro- 
duction approximately $25,0000 a unit. 

7. Sea floor dredge winch: Present winches 
are inadequate mechanically and engineering 
wise. One will be needed for each AGOR and 
AGS being built or planned. Three will be 
required by 1962. Estimated cost $100,000 
per unit. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR INDUSTRY 


Some people are concerned about the pros- 
pect of the huge industrial firms currently 
in defense business “hogging” this oceano- 
graphic effort. The contrary may prove true 
since emphasis in the field is comparatively 
new and there is a current trend in Govern- 


sels for $4,509,411. 
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ment to make every effort to place more 
Government business with small business. 
An example: in November 1960, a contract 
was awarded to the Christy Corp., Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis., a small business, for the con- 
struction of two oceanographic research ves- 
These ships will have a 
full load displacement of 1,370 tons, length 
overall of 208 feet and beam of 37 feet. 
(In passing, we might note that they are 
going to require a great amount of equip- 
ment, principally from other specialized in- 
dustries.) 

The subject of oceiisteraphy is gaining 
the attention of the entire world and holds 
great opportunities for industry. The United 
States is embarking upon a program that not 
not only may bring important discoveries 
in feeding the world but should have vital 
implications in the defense effort. The en- 
gineering needs are great for new ideas on 
equipment for research, data-processing, 
analysis and distribtuion. There are require- 


‘ments that both large and very small organ- 


izations can tackle. As President Kennedy 
said in his letter to the Senate urging ac- 
tion on oceanography bills: “The opportuni- 
ties are there.” 


The and the Men 
. Lead It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, August 10, I had the honor to 
address a luncheon given at the May- 
flower Hotel for 135 Civil Air Patrol 


cadets, who were visiting this country in 


connection with the annual Interna- 
tional Air Cadet Exchange program. 
se Sam Pryor, Jr., of Pan American 

orld Airways, was host at the luncheon 


and Col. Barnee Breeskin, CAP, was the 


chairman.-. This annual exchange pro- 
gram enables foreign CAP cadets to come 
here for a brief visit, while many of our 
CAP cadets visit Europe, Latin America, 
the Middle East, and other parts of the 
free world. 


In recognition of the importance of 


this exchange program, President Ken- 
-nedy had issued the following statement 


welcoming the cadets: 

The United States is delighted to welcome 
participants in Civil Air Patrol’s 14th annual 
International Air Cadet Exchange. Bring- 
ing together young men of the free world 
in a climate of mutual interest and good 


will, CAP’s summer exchange program plays 


a significant role in America’s unceasing ef- 

fort to achieve a lasting peace through inter- 

national friendship and understanding. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Mr. Speaker, a fine description of the 
activities of the Civil Air Patrol, its 
heroic rescue missions and the aerospace 
education program for its 70,000 and 
students in more than 500 schools in the 
United States is contained in an article 
by Read W. Wynn, director of public in- 
formation at CAP headquarters, Elling- 
ton Air Force Base in Texas. This ar- 
ticle, published in the 1961 edition of 
the Air Force Blue Book, should be of 
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great interest to all Members of Con- 
gress. It is entitled “The CAP, Civilians 
on Duty,” and reads as follows: 
Tue CAP, CIVILIANS ON DUTY 
(By Read W. Wynn) 
High in the Nevada mountains, a twin- 
engined Piper Apache crashlanded in the 
mid-March snow and subfreezing weather. 
Five persons were abroad, one a 6-year-old 
girl. 


This plane and its occupants became the . 


objects of one of the most dramatic missions 
of contemporary aviation. 

The Nevada wing of Civil Air Patrol was 
brought into the search by Headquarters 
4th Air Force, at Hamilton Air Force Base, 
California, on Sunday, March 12, 1960. Be- 
cause the crash was estimated to be some- 
where near Ely, Nev., two CAP officers, Maj. 
William C. Ooley and Lt. John Barainca, 
the only senior members of the East Ely 
Cadet Squadron, volunteered. 

Heavy snow, a low ceiling, and 40-mile 
winds added to the difficulty, as Major Ooley 
and Lieutenant Barainca flew their Piper 
Super-Cub into the bitter cold on the first 
sortie. On the second sortie, Major Ooley 
was alone, above country he knew. His guess 
about where an aircraft in distress might 
try to land proved correct. He spotted the 
wrecked plane in the mountainous snow 
near Kalamazoo Pass, 100 miles from Ely. 
He circled low. A woman waved frantically 
and signaled; her gestures indicated that 
there were casualties needing medical help. 
Major Ooley flew back to Ely for emergency 
equipment. 

The sun was setting when the pilot re- 
turned and flew over the wreckage at 11,000 
feet. From 75 feet above the site, the wind 
still strong, he made five drops of food, sleep- 
ing bags, and medical supplies he had ob- 
tained at an Ely drug store. He radioed Hill 
Air Force Base, near Ogden, Utah, for heli- 
copter assistance. 

Lieutenant Barainca led a party through 
the night on snowshoes to the wreck. The 
Air Force helicopter arriving from Hill early 
in the morning managed a close landing and 
Air Force medical personnel administered aid 
to the victims. It turned out that all five 
were injured, one with a broken back, but 
doctors said they would recover. 

This is but one of the many search and 
rescue missions performed every day by CAP. 
In 1959, Civil Air Patrol flew 8,401 sorties for 
@ total of 15,444 hours in support of Air 
Force search and rescue missions, and was 
credited with saving 399 persons from pos- 
sible death or serious injury. This record 
does not include the many missions of vari- 
ous types fown by CAP under its own orders 
and direction, often requested by the Red 
Cross, State Governors, sheriffs’ offices, and 
other State and local agencies. In fact, CAP 
wings reported more than a quarter million 
man-hours expended in 1959 on missions 
other than those requested by the Air Force. 

‘When Major Ooley and Lieutenant Ba- 
rainca donned the uniform of Civil Air Pa- 
trol, like the many thousands of men and 
women in the 50 States, Puerto Rico and the 
‘District of Columbia, they did so with dead 
seriousness. It is not for show that they 
wear this basic Air Force uniform with dis- 
tinguishing CAP insignia. By wearing it 
they indicate that, as unpaid civilians, they 
are in service as volunteer members of an 
Air Force auxiliary, bound by their own creed 
to serve their neighbors. The only compen- 
sation CAP members ever receive is reim- 
bursement for gas and oil used in their own 
aircraft when flying on Air Force authorized 
missions. They buy their own uniforms and 
pay their own traveling expenses. 

Civil Air Patrol will mark its 19th anni- 
versary on December 1, 1960. It is a civilian 
corporation, under charter by Congress “to 
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provide aviation education and foster civil 
aviation in local communities and to provide 
an organization of private citizens with ade- 
quate facilities to assist in meeting local 
and national emergencies.” This mark of 
distinction bestowed by Congress came as 
a result of CAP’s outstanding service during 
World War II. 

The story has been told many times how 
civilian pilots in their light, low-flying air- 
craft took up antisubmarine patrols along 
the east coast when German U-boats were 


sinking sometimes two or three ships a day. | 


Little Cessnas, Aeroncas, Cubs, Fairchilds 
and other civilian types even carried bombs 
and depth charges in special racks under- 
neath their fuselages. CAP pilots flew 24 
million miles against the submarines, spotted 
173, and officially sank 2. Ninety CAP 
planes were lost on wartime missions and 
half a hundred members failed to return. 


Antisubmarine patrol was not all; CAP 


planes patroled the Mexican border against 
the infiltration of saboteurs and spies; they 
towed targets for military antiaircraft prac- 
tice; they carried critically needed plane 
parts from one base to another; they were 
special couriers when needed. 

The present chairman of the national 


board of CAP, the governing body of the 


corporation, is Col. William C. Whelen, one 
of the original members of CAP, who flew 
antisubmarine patrol out of Pascagoula, 
Miss., during World War II. 

Civil Air Patrol today is a nonprofit cor- 
poration. Most of its $200,000 revenue comes 
from annual dues. It has evolved from 
those wartime days to a stable organiza- 
tion of adults and teenagers bent on fur- 
thering aviation in this aerospace age. 
Youth aviation education has come to the 
fore as part of CAP’s mission. At the end 
of June 1960, there were more than 36,000 
teenage cadets, boys and girls, in various 
stages of aviation training, each striving 
for the highest cadet award, the coveted 
certificate of proficiency. This certificate, 
or diploma, is only won after months of 
study, weekly training meetings, participa- 


tion in various cadet programs—and exami- 


nations. 
In 1959, 2,717 certificates were awarded, 
500 more than in any other year. The re- 


-gard the Air Force holds for this aviation 


is best shown in that any cadet with 
a certificate of proficiency may enlist in the 
Air Force as airman third class, instead of 
airman basic. 

Nearly 9,000 leading cadets took part in 
1959 in summer wing encampments at 36 
Air Force bases. Here they learn Air Force 
esprit and practical factors in aviation. 

Other bright spots in summer activities 
for honor cadets are the National Drill Com- 
petition among the entire CAP; the Inter- 
national Air Cadet Exchange between selected 
CAP cadets and those from 17 foreign coun- 
tries in 1960; the Jet Orientation Course for 
52 honor male cadets at Perrin Air Force 
Base, Tex., and a similar course for honor 
girl cadets at Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. 

Cadets are not the only CAPers who con- 
tinue to train. Asin the military, the senior 
members must qualify for promotion. USAF 
pilot qualifications are used for determin- 
ing “professional qualifications and known 
value to Civil Air Patrol.” They study lea- 
dership, management, administration, staff 
organization. A new senior manual, “Aero- 
space Orientation,” is now on their reading 
list. 

This aviation education outlook for Civil 
Air Patrol goes much further than the edu- 
cation of its own members. It has expanded 
to the aviation education workshop program 
in prominent colleges and universities. 
Notable in this expansion is the growth of 
aviation education in New York City, where 
10 high schools have formed CAP squadrons, 
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In the State of Utah, for example, 13 schools 
are participating. Other school systems— 
at least 500 in 1960—are using Civil Air 
Patrol textbooks produced by national head- 
quarters CAP—USAF, as elective study in their 
curriculums. More than 13,000 students are 
enrolled. 

In many respects, CAP might falter as a 
corporation were it not for the Air Force. 
This is where Civil Air Patrol becomes Civil 
Air Patrol—-USAF, which, when regarded with 
the CAP corporation, becomes a unique or- 
ganization of military and civilian compo- 
nents. 

The Air Force prvoides a national head- 
quarters at Ellington Air Force Base, near 
Houston, Tex., as bookkeeper, home office and 
adviser. Headquarters, CAP—USAF, is under 
the operational control of the Continental 
Air Command along with the air Reserve 
forces. 

Brig. Gen. Stephen D. McElroy, USAF, 
former Chief of Staff of the Air Force Acad- 
emy is National Commander of Civil Air 
Patrol. He wears a second hat as command- 
er, headquarters CAP-USAF. He is on hand 
whenever possible at every region and many 
wing conferences. His fingers are on the 
pulse of every phase of CAP activity through- 
out the regions and wings—many times on 
that of the lower echelons of the area groups 
or local squadrons. 

His own immediate staff of 146 Air Force 
officers, enlisted Air Force personnel and civil 
service civilians, employed by the Air Force, 
is supplemented by Air Force liaison officers, 
enlisted men, and civilians at each region 
and wing level in the field. There is also a 
civilian aviation educationist in each region. 
A. Philco Corp. technical representative 
is assigned to each of the regions with a 
senior “tech-rep” at national headquarters 
to direct communications policy and main- 
tenance. Total CAP-USAF personnel is about 
385. 

In April 1960, the Air Force donated 28 
aircraft to CAP. Eighteen C-—45’s, the type of 
plane being retired from the Air Force’s ac- 
tive list, recently were turned over to 16 
wings and one region of the CAP corporation. 
In addition, 10 L-20’s were given to the 
Alaska Wing. Planes are apportioned as to 
the need indicated by various units. This 
Air Force contribution swelled the number 
of corporate-owned aircraft to more than 900. 
There are 3,434 member-owned aircraft in 
Civil Air Patrol at last count, and rough 
estimates have placed the availability of 
privately-owned aircraft from individuals or 
aero clubs to CAP in event of an emergency 
at approximately 20,000, a capable fleet, in- 
deed, should there be a repeat of World War 
II. There are about 8,500 licensed, fully 
trained CAP pilots. 

The hard core of CAP is its 70,000 volun- 
teer men, women, boys and girls. The less 
devoted have dropped by the wayside, the 
rest are gaining aviation knowledge. 

The air age is challenging and these people 
who wear the uniform of CAP are meeting 
that challenge with hard work. They know 
that America’s future is in its youth. 


Mr. Speaker, two men are singled out 
in the above article for special tribute. 
One is Col. William C. Whelen, the 
present chairman of the CAP national 
board. The other is Brig. Gen. Stephen 
D. McElroy, the national commander of 
CAP. At the luncheon on August 10, I 
had the pleasure of sitting next to Gen- 
eral McElroy and to learn of his deep 
interest in CAP and the activities of the 
organization. I was very much im- 
pressed with his devotion to CAP. He is 
doing a great job and I want to take this 
opportunity to pay public tribute to him 
in recognition of his work. General Mc- 
Elroy has a most impressive background 
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and I am pleased to ixclude a biographi- 

cal sketch of him: | : 

Bric. GEN. STEPHEN D. M’E.roy, US. Am 
FORCE 


Stephen Davenport McElroy was born in 
Terryville, Conn., October 2, 1912. He spent 
his early years in the State of Virginia, resid- 
ing in the towns of Appomattox, Marion, and 
Norton. He graduated from Norton High 
School in 1929 and that summer received his 
first military training in an infantry com- 
pany of the Citizens’ Military Training Corps 
at Fort Eustis, Va. In 1933, he received a 
bachelor of science degree and a Reserve 
commission as a second lieutenant in the 
Coast Artillery Corps from the Virginia 
Polytechnical Institute. He continued his 
education at VPI and was awarded a master 
of science degree in architectural engineer- 
ing the following year. 

After completing college, he did topo- 
graphic mapping and surveying and worked 
as a building construction inspector in Texas. 
It was here that he became actively interest- 
ed in flying which led to his first solo flight 
at Waco, Tex., in 1935. During these years 
he served his required 2-week tours of active 
duty as a Coast Artillery Reserve Officer. In 
1938, he enlisted in the Army Air Corps as an 
aviation cadet and after completion of flying 
training at Randolph and Kelly Fields, Tex., 
was commissioned as a second lieutenant in 
the Air Corps Reserve. In 1940, he received 
his regular commission. 

General McElroy’s early duties included 
such assignments as squadron operations 
officer of the 18th Reconnaissance Squadron, 
Mitchel Field, N. Y., squadron command- 
er, Headquarters Squadron, 13th Bomb 
Group, Langley Field, Va.; and assistant 
group operations officer of the 13th Bomb 
Group at Langley Field, Va., Orlando, Fila., 
and Westover Field in Massachusetts. While 
assigned to this organization he was detailed 
as a student at the Army Command and 
General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., completing the course in the summer 
of 1941. He was at Orlando on December 7, 
1941, and moved with the 13th Group shortly 
thereafter to Westover Field. 

In May 1942 he became the commander 
of the 40th Bomb Squadron, later designated 
the 4th Antisubmarine Squadron. 

While under his command this squadron 
operated from east coast bases of Mitchel, 
Westover, Langley, and Key West and in 
the Caribbean area from bases in Cuba, Ja- 
maica, Trinidad, and Bermuda. In the 
spring of 1943, the unit was based briefly 
in Newfoundland and then moved to St. 
Eval, England, where it operated under the 
operational control of the coastal command 
of the Royal Air Force. At the end of 1943, 
the antisubmarine command was deactivated 
and General McElroy, then a major, was re- 


turned to the States with his remaining 


combat crews and assigned to the B—29 pro- 
gram at Clovis, N. Mex. In March of 1944, 
he was assigned to a staff position in the 
bombardment branch of the operations com- 


-mitments and requirements division of head-. 


quarters, Army Air Force in Washington, 
D.C. Shortly afterward he was promoted to 
lieutenant colonel and during this period 


was engaged in the B-32 combat suitability 


tests. These were combat bombardment 
missions flown for the 5th Air Force from 
Clark Field and the Florida Blanca Base in 
northern Luzon, Philippine Islands. Upon 
return to the States from this mission, he 


was assigned to the military missions di- 


vision of the Caribbean Defense Command, 
Panama, and in January of 1946, became 
chief of the military aviation mission to the 
Republic of Guatemala. In this position he 
was instrumental in the reequipping of the 
Guatemalan Air Force with U.S. aircraft, the 
reorganization of their air force, the devel- 


opment of a flying school and the construc- 
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tion of an airport. He completed this tour 
in the summer of 1948, and was assigned as 
a student at the Armed Forces Staff College 
in Norfolk, Va. 

Upon completion of the course of instruc- 
tion at Norfolk, Lieutenant Colonel McElroy 
was assigned to the 307th bomb group 
(SAC), MacDill Air Force Base, Fla. From 
January 1949 until June 1957, he served with 
the Strategic Air Command. His assign- 
ments included commander, 37ist Bomb 
Squadron (B~-29); director of operations, 
307th Bomb Wing, MacDill Air Force Base; 
deputy chief of staff for operations, FEAF 
Bomber Command, Advanced Echelon, Oki- 
nawa; deputy chief of staff, operations, FEAF 
Bomber Command, Yakota, Japan; and 
deputy chief of staff, operations, 6th Air 
Division (Z-—47) at MacDill Air Force Base, 
Fla. In June 1952, he became deputy com- 
mander of the 305th Bomb Wing at MacDill 
and in September of that year was reassigned 
to Offutt Air Force Base, Nebr., as deputy 
chief of staff, personnel, for the Strategic 
Air Command. Following this assignment 
he commanded the 376th Bombardment 
Wing (B-47) at Barksdale Air Force Base, 
La., for 2 years and in June 1957 became 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Air Force Academy. 

In January 1959, General McElroy was ap- 
pointed special assistant to the commander 
of headquarters, Civil Air Patrol-U.S. Air 
Force at Bolling Air Force Base, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

On April 1, 1959, General McElroy assumed 
command and became the national com- 
mander of the Civil Air Patrol. 

General McElroy, a command pilot with 
132 missions and 875 combat hours, holds 
the following decorations and awards: Legion 
of Merit with one oak-leaf cluster, Distin- 
guished Flying Cross with one oak-leaf clus- 
ter, Air Medal with three oak-leaf clusters, 
Bronze Star and Commendation Ribbon with 
three oak-leaf clusters.. General McElroy, a 
long-time light plane enthusiast, was an ac- 
tive member of Aero Clubs at SAC bases and 
at the Air Force Academy. 

General McElroy is the son of Rev. and 
Mrs. Charles William McElroy. He is mar- 
ried to the former Corabel Dewees, of San 
Antonio, Tex. They have one son, Stephen, 
Jr., age 16. 

PROMOTIONS 


General McElroy received Reserve commis- 
sion as second lieutenant, November 13, 
1933; Reserve first lieutenant, November 30, 
1936, which he resigned to enter aviation 
cadets. He was commissioned second lieu- 
tenant August 26, 1939. He was promoted 
to first lieutenant October 16, 1941; to cap- 
tain (temporary), February 1, 1942; to cap- 
tain (permanent), March 1, 1942; to major 
(temporary), September 14, 1942; to major 
(permanent), January 22, 1942; to lieutenant 
colonel (temporary), March 28, 1944; to 
lieutenant colonel (permanent), July 1, 1948; 
to colonel (temporary), July 22, 1950; to 
colonel (permanent), July 1, 1954; to 
brigadier general (temporary), November 19, 
1958. 


Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I want to 
take this opportunity to commend the 
officers at CAP headquarters: Lt. Col. 
Harold A, Wicklund, USAF, director of 


cadet training; Lt. Col. Joseph H. Fried-. 


man, director of information; Capt. 
James Ves’sells, deputy director of in- 
formation; and Tom Porter, associate 
editor of CAP Times. 

As a resident and Representative of 
the State of New York, I also want to 
commend the Civil Air Patrol Wing of 
that area, whose officers and members 
volunteer their time in the pursuit of 
this civic responsibility of the auxiliary 


air force. 
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The officers are: Col. Jess 
Strauss, commander of the New York 
Wing, CAP, and Lt. Col. Cliff Johnson, 
deputy commander of the New -York 
Wing. Special mention should also be 
given to Lt. Col. William Schulie, IACE, 
chairman of the New York Committee, 
International Cadet Exchange, and Lt. 
Col. Frederic S. Schleger, chairman, 
Aviation Exchange Alumni Headquar- 
ters, IACE. 


Testimony of Hon. Abraham J. Multer, 
Democrat, of New York, on Behalf of 
H.R. 2783 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com-. 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following remarks I made in testi- 
mony before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee on H.R. 2783, a bill which would 
increase the membership of the House 


450: 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, OF 
NEW YORK, ON BEHALF OF H.R. 2783, BE- 
FORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, JuDICIARY CoM- 
MITTEE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. Chairman, it is always a pleasure to 

come before you to testify on matters pend- 

ing before the committee and I appreciate 
the opportunity to come here today to sup- 


port a proposal which concerns all of us— 
the membership of the House. 


H.R. 2783 would provide that the House 
of Representatives shall be composed of 450 
Members. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that in fairness 
to the several States of the Union and to 
ourselves that we must increase the mem- 


_ bership of the House by at least these 15 


seats. The duties we, as Members, carry are 
heavy ones and the doubling of the popula- 
tion in the past 50 years since the last in- 
crease in the number of Members has placed 
an additional burden upon us, especially 
those Members representing the highly 
urbanized areas of this country. | 

An increase in the size of the House mem- 
bership to 450 as provided in H.R. 2783 would 
freeze the present number of seats appor- 
tioned to each of the 50 States and designate 
that number as the minimum number that 
that particular State may have. The addi- 
tional seats would be apportioned to those 
States which have shown an increase in popu- 
lation which would warrant new seats being 


‘ apportioned to them. 


An index to the importance of this mat- 
ter to our colleagues is the fact that no less 
than 20 bills concerning the size of the 
membership of the House have been intro- 
duced since the beginning of the session. I 
feel strongly that we should act on a measure 
this session and urge that this committee 
report out a bill which would increase the 
membership to 450 and which would further 
set up the procedure the States are to follow 
in any reapportionment and provide for court 
review of any action taken by the legislatures 
of the States. 

With regard to reapportionment in the — 
States I would urge the committee to con- 
sider the provisions contained in H.R. 841, a 
bill which I introduced on January 3, 1961. 
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